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GOOD CITIZENSHIP. 


BY IRA H. EVANS. 


HRISTIANITY must be an all-pervading force in the lives 

of those who believe in it to fully accomplish its mission, 

and unless it makes better citizens of those who enlist under its 

banner than are others, we must confess that it has partly failed 
to accomplish its proper work among men. 

Has there not been something lacking in the education of all 
of us in respect to these matters? Where is the line of de- 
marcation found between Christians and non-professors of 
Christianity in the performance of their civic duties? Do they 
usually vote together indiscriminately for the same men and the 
Same measures in city, county, state, and national elections? 
Which has the greatest influence with the average Christian 
voter, his party associates and feeling of partisanship or his 
sense of moral obligation to vote against bad men and bad 
measures, by whomsoever nominated? Who are the most active 
and vigilant in the conventions that nominate and the elections 
that decide who shall be our city and county officers, the saloon- 
keepers, gamblers, and other representatives of the evil forces of 
society, or the Christian citizens? It is a notorious fact that 
ordinarily the former exhibit the most activity and interest in 
these matters, and it is equally notorious that they are usually 
successful in their efforts. 

What is usually at stake in such elections? Stated in the 
fewest words possible, it is good or bad government. To be 
more specific, it is the question of an honest and capable admin- 
istration of public affairs in the interest of the people, and the 
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suppression, as far as possible, of the evil forces in society, or it 
is a corrupt and incompetent administration of public affairs in 
the interest of a few, and the letting loose upon society of all its 
forces to corrupt, debauch, and destroy as many as possible of 
the people. Whatever be the result, the end accomplished is 
great for good or evil. : 

Occasionally here and there a community has a virtuous 
spasm, and a period of municipal house-cleaning ensues ; but 
such a period is seldom long lived, and soon matters go on again 
in the same bad old way. The evil forces of society are always 
organized, alert, and aggressive, well supplied with money to 
carry their end, and unscrupulous in its use. With the greatest 
skill and cunning they work through all party organizations, 
contribute liberally to campaign funds, are busy in the primaries 
in securing the nomination for office of their friends, are diligent 
in seeking to control the utterances of the newspapers in favor 
of their candidates and measures, and are most active in getting 
the voters to the polls in their own interest on election day. 
While ostensibly the most earnest of political partisans, they 
really care nothing at all for any political party, except to use it 
for their own ends. Nominally members of different parties, 
their votes are practically a unit for the candidates of any party 
which will be most useful to their interests. 

Against this combination of evil forces, so powerful for ill, 
what do we commonly see on the other side? The better ele- 
ments of society are usually unorganized, or with an organiza- 
tion of little force, often sadly indifferent to moral results, and 
frequently deceived as to the real character of more or less of 
the men they support for office. It is a favorite trick with these 
enemies of society, in cases where it is deemed best to pay some 
respect to the moral element of the community, to select for the 
most important offices good-natured, popular men who stand 
fairly well in society, are well connected, and not infrequently are 
church members, but who have no more backbone or moral force 
than an oyster. Money and official position often make such 
men available for bad ends, and I believe there is scarcely a city 
of any considerable size where you may not find some such men 
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placed in office in the manner described. Why are not the 
Christian and moral forces of society as united for the support of 
good men and good measures in elections as are the evil forces 
of society for the support of bad men and bad measures? The 
answer to this question may be that the evil forces of society feel 
a more direct interest in the results of such elections, because 
the successful pursuit of their various lines of evil work depends 
largely upon the acquiescence of the officers of the law in their 
violations of law. 

If we wish to have good government we must first have good 
citizenship for its support. The good citizen is one who has 
sufficient intelligence to understand his civic duties, who takes 
as much interest in public affairs as do the saloon-keeper and 
gambler, and who has sufficient manhood and moral courage to 
vote for or against men and measures on their real merits, re- 
gardless of the fact that they are supported or opposed by any 
particular party or set of men. He is first of all a patriot. He 
loves his own country with ardent devotion and is most jealous 
of its honor. He honors the memory of the noble men who, 
amid unexampled hardships and sufferings, here founded and 
nurtured the institutions of civil and religious liberty. 

The good citizen is a law-abiding citizen. He does not simply 
obey a law because he likes it, but he obeys it because it is the 
law. He fully realizes the fact that our institutions can only be 
maintained through the supremacy of the law. In his farewell 
address to his countrymen it would seem as if Washington had 
been gifted with prophetic vision to warn all coming generations 
of Americans of the greatest dangers against which they must 
guard their country if they would preserve its free institutions. 
Among other things he said : 


The very idea of the power and right of the people to establish 
government presupposes the duty of every individual to obey the 
established government. 

All obstructions to the execution of the laws, all combinations and 
associations, under whatever plausible character, with the real design 
to direct, control, counteract, or awe the regular deliberation and action 
of the constituted authorities, are destructive of this fundamental 
principle and of fatal tendency. They serve to organize faction, to 
give it an artificial and extraordinary force, to put, in the place of the 
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delegated will of the nation, the will of a party ; often a small but 
artful and enterprising minority of the community ; and, according to 
the alternate triumphs of different parties, to make the public admin- 
istration the mirror of the ill-concerted and incongruous projects of 
faction, rather than the organ of consistent and wholesome plans di- 
gested by common councils and modified by mutual interests. 


Did he foresee what we now unfortunately see—the organiza- 
tion of lawless mobs, under the leadership of political blather- 
skites, to march on Washington and seek to control and direct 
the legislation of Congress ? 

In his memorial oration at Philadelphia in 1887, on the oc- 
casion of the 100th anniversary of the framing and promulga- 
tion of the national constitution, Judge Miller of the United 
States Supreme Court said : 


The Anglo-Saxon race, from whom we inherit so much that is 
valuable in our character as well as our institutions, has been remark- 
able in all its history for a love of law and order. While other peoples, 
equally cultivated, have paid their devotion to the man in power, as 
representative of the law which he enforces, the English people, and 
we their descendants, have venerated the law itself, looking past its 
administrators, and giving our allegiance and obedience to the prin- 
ciples which govern organized society. I but repeat the language of 
the Supreme Court of the United States when I say that in this country 
the law is supreme. No man is so high as to be above the law. No 
officer of the government may disregard it with impunity. To this 
inborn and native regard for law, as a governing power, we are largely 
indebted for the wonderful success and prosperity of our people, for the 
security of our rights; and when the highest law to which we pay 
this homage is the constitution of the United States, the history of the 
world has furnished no such wonder of a prosperous, happy, civilized 
government. 

Let me urge upon my fellow-countrymen, and especially upon the 
rising generation of them, to examine with careful scrutiny all new 
theories of government and of social life, and if they do not rest upon 
a foundation of veneration and respect for law as the bond for social 
existence, let them distrust them as inimical to human happiness. 


Disregard for law is becoming a common thing ia our land. 
It is one of the most painful and significant features of our 
time that nearly all our labor organizations are ready at any 
time to defy the laws of the land and to commit acts of violence 
to carry their ends. There is hardly a labor strike in our land 
that is not accompanied by violence, and frequently by murder 
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and arson. The daily papers are filled with accounts of their 
lawless acts in different parts of the country. There is nothing 
on earth more despotic than these labor organizations whose 
members are ready to maim and kill any man who, in the ex- 
ercise of his rights as an American citizen, dares to work in 
violation of the behests of such organizations. No one ques- 
tions the right of any number of people to organize for any 
lawful purpose, and I doubt not these organizations possess 
beneficent features, but there can be no good excuse for their 
lawless acts in trampling upon the rights of person and prop- 
erty of other citizens. For all their wrongs, whether real or 
fancied, they have their remedy through the courts and the bal- 
lot box, as have all other citizens, and these are the only means 
for righting wrongs known to our form of government. By 
their violent deeds they are pulling down the columns which 
support the fabric of our government; and when the crash 
comes, which they, perhaps unwittingly, are doing their ut- 
most to produce, none will be greater sufferers by it than 
themselves and their families. With the success of their efforts 
mob law will prevail, and for a time murder and rapine will fill 
the land with inconceivable misery, and then ‘“‘the man on 
horseback ’’ will inevitably appear and be hailed as the savior of 
society, for the rule of one strong man is infinitely preferable to 
the rule of themob. Such has been the history of the world in 
the past, and such we may reasonably expect it to be in the 
future under similar conditions. 

In a government like ours, of the people and by the people, 
the step from the supremacy of law to anarchy is but a short 
one, and it is easily taken through unchecked violations of law. 
Why is there such imbecility in the most of our state and city 
governments in dealing with acts of lawlessness? It is because 
the people elect for their officers men who either sympathize 
with the lawbreakers or who lack the manhood and moral 
courage to enforce the laws they are sworn to execute. These 
recreant officials evidently think they have more to fear from 
the resentment of the lawbreakers and their sympathizers in 
case they enforce the law than from the just indignation of the 
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law-abiding citizens in case they suffer the laws to be trodden 
under foot. Back of all, the trouble is largely the indifference 
to their civic duties and lack of sense of responsibility for the 
conduct of the government, of the individuals who compose 
what are termed the better elements of society. 

The nation must be governed by one or the other of the great 
political parties which owe their origin to opposing views among 
the people as to the powers of the government and the policies 
to be pursued by it. These parties extend into our state poli- 
tics, and national politics too often absorb almost the entire 
thought and attention of the people to the exclusion of proper 
attention to state affairs. Most unfortunately for the interests 
of the people, our county and city governments have usually 
been included among the prizes to be struggled for by these 
great political parties, and the winner has generally regarded 
the control of the city or county government as a prize captured 
in war, to be appropriated to the benefit of the victor, instead 
of a trust to be administered for the benefit of the people. 

The offices in city and county governments have no connec- 
tion whatever with the national or state issues upon which the 
people are divided, yet they are given to the most active parti- 
sans of the successful political party, with scarcely any regard 
to their fitness for the places they fill. These offices are usually 
regarded as places to be filled by partisan mercenaries. Ameri- 
can cities of considerable size are well known to be the most 
shamefully misgoverned cities in the civilized world. They are 
usually governed by rings of corrupt politicians, who are in 
close alliance with the saloon-keepers and gamblers and all the 
evil forces present in such communities. Strange to say, very 
many good people are so steeped in partisanship that they vote 
for the nominees of these rings because they control the regular 
local party organizations to which they belong. 

The hope for better city and county governments in this 
country consists largely in separating them altogether from any 
connection with national and state politics, and treating them 
simply as business corporations, to be managed on an entirely 
non-partisan basis for the benefit of the people. Our city and 
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county governments are those nearest to us, and are those which 
most vitally affect our welfare and in which the greatest oppor- 
tunities exist for the abuse of power in the matters of taxation, 
extravagant and corrupt expenditure of public funds, and mal- 
administration of the law in the interest of the lawbreakers. 
The movement cityward is revolutionizing the conditions of 
American life, and unless there is a purification of our cities 
they will become centers of corruption which will poison the life 
of the whole nation. Happily municipal leagues and good gov- 
ernment clubs are being organized quite extensively to meet this 
threatening condition of affairs. The war is on all over our fair 
land between the forces who seek good and bad government. 
Organization must be matched by organization if we would suc- 
ceed. We must work as hard in the unselfish effort to maintain 
good government as do the evil forces of society in their selfish 
efforts to destroy all that is valuable in our Christian civil- 
ization. The saloon-keepers and liquor dealers have their state 
organization and also their local organizations to carefully pro- 
tect their interests from any hostile state or local action, and 
many of their friends are organized into societies in behalf of 
that much-abused term, ‘‘ personal liberty,’’ for the support of 
the saloons and the destruction of the quiet and peace of the 
American Sabbath. With the cry of “‘ personal liberty’’ in our 
ears in behalf of the saloons, which exist to debauch and destroy 
American youth and manhood, we may well exclaim with 
Madame Roland, ‘‘O Liberty! Liberty! how many crimes are 
committed in thy name!’’ Milton well said of this kind of 
liberty: ‘* License they mean when they cry liberty.’’ Rather 
let us agree with Burke, in his ‘‘ Reflections on the French Rev- 
olution’’: ‘What is liberty without wisdom and without vir- 
tue ; it is the greatest of all possible evils ; for it is folly, vice, 
and madness without tuition or restraint.’’ 

The open saloon is the great curse of America, and it is a 
great cancer eating into our body politic. Where it cannot be 
suppressed its evil influences should be limited as far as pos- 
sible. A distinguished clergyman who studied the liquor 
question abroad for some years recommends the Norwegian sys- 
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tem of regulating this traffic. He says that ‘‘the only way to 
overcome the liquor power is to break the alliance of the passion 
for gain with the passion for drink, and the alliance of both with 
politics. Gambling, lust, and drink passions are bound to- 
gether ; while they so remain prohibitory laws will not destroy 
the saloon. In Sweden and Norway, under the Norwegian 
system, saloons have decreased more than sixty per cent, and 
liquor drinking more than one half.”’ What a mighty power 
the liquor interest wields in divorcing people from the church 
of God and in sowing in their minds the seeds of lawlessness and 
anarchy, which so soon ripen into lawless and bloody deeds ! 
The fact that gamblers nearly always have their places of resort 
over saloons is significant of the intimate relations existing be- 
tween them. One class is licensed to depredate on society, 
while the vocation of the other is prohibited ; but both alike 
despise and disobey the laws. 

The hope of the country for the purification of its politics is 
in the independent voter who can neither be bribed, cajoled, nor 
coerced into voting for what he believes to be wrong. It is not 
strange that he is both hated and feared by the corrupt profes- 
sional politicians. The independent voter is becoming the 
saving element in American politics. May his tribe speedily 
and largely increase. Listen to the wise counsels of Washing- 
ton to his countrymen upon this subject : 


I have already intimated to you the danger of parties in the state, 
with particular reference to the founding of them on geographical dis- 
criminations. Let me now warn you in the most solemn manner 
against the baneful effects of the spirit of party generally. 

This spirit, unfortunately, is inseparable from our nature, having its 
root in the strongest passions of the human mind. It exists under 
different shapes in all governments, more or less stifled, controlled, or 
repressed ; but in those of the popular form it is seen in its greatest 
rankness and is truly their worst enemy. 

The alternate domination of one faction over another, sharpened by 
the spirit of revenge natural to party dissension, which in different 
ages and countries has perpetrated the most horrid enormities, is itself 
a frightful despotism. But this leads at length to a more formal and 
permanent despotism. The disorders and miseries which result grad- 
ually incline the minds of men to seek security and repose in the abso- 
lute power of an individual, and sooner or later the chief of some pre- 
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vailing faction, more able or more fortunate than his competitors, turns 
this disposition to the purposes of his own elevation on the ruins of 
public liberty. The common and continual mischiefs of the spirit of 
party are sufficient to make it the interest and duty of a wise people to 
discourage and restrain it. 


The material, social, and political conditions of this country 
have been powerfully affected by the enormous influx of for- 
eigners in the last twenty-five years. During that period 10,- 
421,715 immigrants have entered this country. There is nothing 
in this world’s history to compare with this mighty movement 
of people, either as to the diversity of nationalities and vast- 
ness of numbers engaged in it, or greatness of distance traversed 
in effecting it. Every habitable portion of the globe has con- 
tributed to it. With the exception of the Chinese, all the male 
adults among them have been invited to exercise the elective 
franchise after a residence in the different states and territories 
of periods ranging from three months to two years. Only four 
states require a longer period of residence than one year for this 
purpose. The immigration for the period stated has been drawn 
mostly from the poorer and more ignorant classes of Europe. 
Swarms of the most degraded people of Europe have been im- 
ported to work in the mines and mills and on the railroads of 
the country, displacing better paid and more intelligent labor. 
The capitalists who have imported these people have been 
animated by an inordinate greed for gain in so doing, and ap- 
parently have cared nothing at all for the evil results to society 
of such action. We may wonder what Mr. Carnegie, who wrote 
in such glowing terms of ‘Triumphant Democracy,’’ now 
thinks of the partial exhibition of it by the hordes of Poles, 
Slavs, Italians, and Hungarians imported by himself and his 
associates, who are pillaging, burning, and murdering in Penn- 
sylvania. City and parish authorities in Europe have been 
found aiding in sending to us their paupers and criminals, and 
even private societies abroad have recently been discovered 
carrying on this shameful work. The assassins of Italy, driven 
out of that country, find their homes here, and the murderous 
Mafia has been established in our country. The anarchists and 
other enemies of society, driven out of Europe, come here to 
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preach their devilish doctrines and recommence their fiendish 
work on American soil. This country is fast being made the 
Botany Bay of Europe. 

These immigrants, unused to any participation in government 
affairs, ignorant of our language, laws, and customs, and think- 
ing only of improving their material condition in coming 
hither, have become a potent factor in our American life, and 
have undoubtedly done much to lower thestandard of American 
citizenship and degrade American politics. They swarm in our 
cities, and by their votes are largely responsible for the main- 
tenance in power of the ‘“‘rings’’ which plunder and mis- 
govern so many American cities. They have largely increased 
the purchasable vote in this country and are generally stanch 
supporters of the saloons, both in business and politics. They 
largely control the trades unions and labor organizations of the 
country, whose places of meetings are usually found over 
saloons or in connection therewith. Many of these newcomers 
mistake liberty for license, and are largely responsible for the 
lawless and murderous deeds now so commonly incident to the 
strikes of labor organizations. Accustomed to military re- 
pression in Europe, they have an utter contempt for our weak 
civil authorities, and bullets and bayonets alone command their 
respect. They constitute the main strength of the anarchists in 
America, whose favorite places of resort are naturally the 
saloons, and in their mad efforts to abolish all government and 
destroy society itself, they cry out for ‘‘ personal liberty’’ even 
more loudly than do the saloon-keepers and their allies. While 
many good men are included among these immigrants who are 
an honor to this country and whom we gladly welcome to the 
privileges of its citizenship, still the general result of this vast 
inflow of heterogeneous elements has been disastrous to the 
best interests of our country. 

At the same time we must remember that these people are 
not to be blamed for coming hither. They came because our 
doors were wide open for their admission, and they are voters 
because we gave them the ballot without any regard whatever 
to their fitness to use it wisely. The real fault is with us and 
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not with them. In the wild race for material prosperity with 
which the people of this country have been largely crazed since 
our civil war, our main thought has been of growth in wealth 
and population, and the development of our vast natural re- 
sources. We have been a nation of money-seekers instead of a 
Christian and patriotic people. With a fatalistic belief that 
God would in some way take care of our country, we have been 
permitting it to go to the devil. If the present financial de- 
pression in our country, accompanied as it is by so much suf- 
fering and so many acts of violence, shall serve to arouse the 
American people to a serious consideration of their present con- 
dition and its causes, and result in a genuine revival of Chris- 
tianity and patriotism, we shall have occasion to thank God that 
we have been afflicted in mercy. 

We have trusted too much to the theory that education alone 
will make a good citizen. Experience shows us that such is not 
the case, and that intelligence divorced from religion and 
morality only serves to make its possessor more dangerous to 
society. In our anxiety to disarm hostile criticism of our pub- 
lic schools, we have banished the Bible and every form of re- 
ligious instruction from them, and have gone so far that scarcely 
any moral instruction is given in them. A distinguished educa- 
tor has well said : 


I believe that the course of study in our public schools ought to in- 
clude direct moral instruction. There ought to be text-books and 
teaching on practical morality. By moral instruction I mean instruc- 
tion as to doing right in the relations of man with man; instruction 
concerning the common duties of life, what they are and how to do 
them. In these matters I claim that all the pupils in the public 
schools ought to receive instruction. 

Two facts that are unquestionable tend to confirm this conclusion. 
One is that the public school system has constantly tended more and 
more to become an intellectualizing machine. This is the tendency 
and danger of the system. It omits moral instruction, for the most 
part, and devotes itself to the intellect, and the consequence is that the 
thinking powers are developed at the expense of the conscience, and 
intellectual pursuits come to be valued by the young at the expense of 
practical duty. This danger of attending exclusively to the intellect is 
the snare of our public schools. It is a danger that must be watchfully 
guarded against or the schools that were meant to bless the common- 
wealth will minister to its worst tendencies. And the other fact, 
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complementary and confirmatory, is that public schools have not thus 
far fulfilled the expectations of their friends in the promotion of public 
morality. Many have thought that general education was the surest 
road to general reformation, just as Lord Macaulay predicted, in his 
enthusiasm for the government schools in India, that after they had 
been thirty years at work not a heathen would remain in all that land. 
But the thirty years have more than passed and the idols still stand; 
nor have similar predictions been better fulfilled elsewhere. Illiteracy 
and crime used to be thought of as companions, but the day of such as- 
sociation is passing away. A larger proportion of prisoners is made 
up of persons under twenty-five years old than when public schools 
were in their infancy. The fact seems to be that our schools have de- 
veloped a class with quick wits, but dull consciences, able to do sharp 
things, but indifferent to moral restraints ; and this class sends an ex- 
cessive proportion of its members to prison. They were taught the 
use of their wits but not their duties, and the consequence is what 
might have been foreseen. If the schools do not wish to minister to 
public vice they must begin to minister directly to public morality by 
teaching the actual duties of common life. 

Another necessity, in order to the improvement of moral culture, as 
I believe, is industrial education in the public schools. 

Here again we should remember that public education is intended to 
fit the pupils in some good measure for the life that is before them. 
And it should be added that labor, daily labor, is to be the life-long lot 
of the great majority of those who attend the public schools. It fol- 
lows that the training they receive in school should prepare them in 
some way for a life of labor. If our schools set themselves to the 
training of a leisured class, they will not only defeat their own true ob- 
ject, but become a curse to the country. 

Here we meet another danger from the tendency, inherent in a 
school system, to over intellectualizing—the danger of educating chil- 
dren away from their life. Of course, it is most desirable that some 
children should be educated away from the life in which they seem 
to have been born. It is one glory of the public schools that they help 
to draw the select few out from among the many to a more intellectual 
life than the many can live. But it is easy besides for the school to 
create in the many such tastes and habits as will disqualify them for 
the life that is before them. Children from the families of laboring 
men are brought under public education. They come under influences 
that stimulate the taste for intellectual activity. They are taught that 
to think, to learn, to know, are the great things. They are fascinated 
with the idea. They do not learn enough to be very wise, but they do 
learn enough to think that intellectual pursuits are essentially higher 
than labor. Conceit of knowledge is easier to get than knowledge, and 
always comes earlier. When their life in school is ended intellectual 
habits have been crudely begun, and industrial habits have no ex- 
istence. Very likely the best years for the formation of habits of in- 
dustry and the learning of a trade have passed. The school has done 
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nothing toward training the hands to skill in ordinary work. It has 
unintentionally instilled the idea that wit is better than work to get a 
living by, and has thus encouraged a proud revolt from the life to 
which they were born, while yet it has not fitted them for any 
other. Thus it comes to pass that so many who have passed through 
our schools are looking for light work or work that seems genteel, or 
are rushing half educated into the professions and lowering the stan- 
dard of learning there. Thus it happens, too, that there are recruits in 
abundance for the army of those who live by their wits, whether hon- 
estly or not, and often fall into the clutches of the law. 

Very sad and suggestive is the remark of a prison commissioner, that 
half the benefit of prison life to youthful criminals consists in the 
formation of habits of patient industry. Why should we leave so great 
a benefit to be conferred by prison life? Why should society give it 
only to the criminals? What if the schools gave some of it to all who 
came within their walls? Is not prevention better than cure? Is not 
a child saved to industry better than a criminal won back to it by the 
incidental benefit of his penal shame? Grant that the schools cannot 
do everything, and cannot do anything very great in this direction ; 
nevertheless, what they can do is well worth doing. What can they 
do? In answer I may ask, why should it not be one of the duties of 
the public school to train the hands of the children to deftness and 
skill in working? These wonderful hands that God has given us—how 
little of the work that is possible to them do they do, for want of skill! 
If they had been wisely trained and practiced in our childhood, so that 
their utmost had become possible to them, how much better had we 
been fitted for the daily necessities of our lot! As for the great multi- 
tude who must use their hands in some way or other all their days, 
even a little manual practice, substituted for complete disuse in school- 
time, would have done them more good than some part of the Roman 
history that they tried to learn. In this working world, why should 
not power to work stand among the first lessons that society teaches to 
its young? 

In some cities the first steps of learning and practice in some of the 
leading trades are already taught in the public schools. Wood work in 
its various forms, practical and ornamental, from carpentry to carving, 
is taught under the auspices of the public boards, to the great benefit of 
the rising race. Slowly, but surely, this work is destined to increase ; 
not to the exclusion of the present work of the schools, by any means, 
but so far that labor shall be recognized asa constant subject of in- 
struction, and the great mass of workers shall find the schools direct 
help in preparation for their life. 

Such instruction would tend at once to improvement in the moral 
tone of the schools themselves. That school will have the best moral 
tone which best serves its true end. The effect of education that 
trains the young away from sympathy with their own life and duty is 
morally confusing and depressing. If a school ministers to pride of 
intellectual pursuits and contempt of labor, the moral tone of it is un- 
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healthy. One of the most direct ways to purify and elevate the moral 
spirit of our schools is to bring them into line with the actual work of 
life ; to recognize the fact that man is destined to be a laborer as well 
as a thinker and a learner; to put honor upon labor by keeping it con- 
stantly in sight as one of the ends of instruction. When this is done, 
the pupils will feel more distinctly that their school life is the true and 
helpful road to their actual future, and they can go forward in it with 
a warmer moral enthusiasm. 

It is also most important that civics, or the science of civil 
government, should be taught in our public schools. In this 
work we should begin with our normal schools, that we may 
have properly prepared teachers of civics. This instruction 
should then extend down to the high schools and other grades 
of our public schools. If need be, our state legislature should 
be petitioned to provide for instruction in civics, and also for 
moral instruction, in our public schools ; and industrial educa- 
tion should follow as soon as practicable. We can well afford 
to drop from our present courses of study in these schools much 
that is of but little practical value to make room for these new 
lines of instruction, which are indispensable to the welfare of 
our people and the preservation of our free institutions. Thanks 
to the American Institute of Civics, which was organized in 
1887 by some of the most distinguished and patriotic citizens 
of our country, public attention is being drawn to this. and 
kindred subjects by public addresses and pamphlets issued by 
the Institute.* ‘ 

While confessing that our public school system needs amend- 
ment, we must stoutly resist the efforts of any church or organi- 
zation of men to destroy or weaken it by a division of its funds 
for the support of church schools or for the support of schools 
founded upon differences of language among the newcomers 
from Europe. The editor of a prominent northern paper, in 
commenting upon the experience of Canada in distributing its 
school fund for the support of church schools, and the plea that 
the same thing should be done in this country, remarks : 


In Canada dissatisfied parents are allowed, under certain restrictions, 
to divert the amount of their taxes to the support of denominational 


— AMERICAN JOURNAL OF POLITICS is now the official organ of this organi- 
zation, 
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schools. In practice the tendency is to build up sectarian schools 
everywhere and to emphasize religious prejudices from the very be- 
ginning of the child’s life. 

The insuperable objection to this plan is that it threatens the unity 
of the nation. The type of our national character is still being mod- 
ified by the new elements in our heterogeneous population. It can only 
be unified through national control of primary education in schools 
where differences of home prejudice and customs are modified by the 
pressure of a common training, and where all stand upon a common 
footing as Americans. It is indeed the continuation of racial prejudice 
and misunderstanding which most threatens the unity of our people. 
It is the absence of a true national spirit, caused by the perpetuation 
of race prejudice and religious hate, which most retards the develop- 
ment of Canada, and has made the tone of thought in its provinces 
essentially provincial. If we are one people—as the Canadians have 
never been—it is largely because our children have been brought 
together in the common schools and have learned to respect and have 
faith in each other in spite of differences. The public school has made 
the unity of the nation possible, and this is a service which we can 
neither forget nor forego. 


While there is no room in this country for a Knownothing 
party, we must restrict immigration from every quarter of the 
globe if we are to preserve our free institutions unimpaired. 
Neither can the American people afford to tolerate parties or- 
ganized upon the basis of religious preferences or antipathies. 
We may well be proud of the good sense and patriotism of that 
foreign-born citizen (Mr. Schieren, the present mayor of Brook- 
lyn) who recently refused permission to raise the flag of an alien 
people over the city hall of Brooklyn, saying that the American 
flag was good enough for anybody in this country, and that no 
other flag should float over the city hall of Brooklyn while he 
was its mayor. We may also justly be proud of the patriotic 
utterances of the Roman Catholic Archbishop Ireland, of St. 
Paul, who, in a recent sermon on ‘‘ Foreign Nationalism in 
America,’’ said : 

‘* Foreign nationalism in America must be kept in the back- 
ground and made to give place in the church and street to 
Americanism. The Catholic Church, as far as she wears a 
national aspect, must be American in America. To make her 
Irish is to make her unfit for the country. Segregation of one 
body of Catholics from another on foreign lines is wrong. The 
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church has suffered from lack of Americanism ; one nationalism 
is and must be supreme in our civil and social matters, and that 
is American nationalism. On this condition has America ad- 
mitted foreigners to citizenship. No political segregation of 
citizens on foreign lines can be allowed. No one should vote as 
an Irishman or seek office as an Irishman. It is wrong in private 
life to cultivate the spirit of a foreign nationalism at the expense 
of American nationalism. Nothing can be allowed that takes in 
the slightest degree from the honor of her flag and allegiance to 
her laws. Citizens of foreign descent must know that only by 
being thorough Americans can they succeed even in material 
prospects and in the gaining of respect and confidence in the 
country.’’ 

We may well commend these wise and noble utterances to the 
many foreign-born priests and bishops of diverse nationalities 
belonging to that church in America, who seem most anxious to 
segregate their congregations from the mass of their fellow- 
citizens on lines of race, language, and religion. 

The making of a homogeneous and noble people out of the 
vast aggregation of heterogeneous elements composing our pres- 
ent population, and out of their descendants, is a work that will 
tax to the utmost the wisest statesmanship, the purest patriotism, 
and the most Christlike endeavor. It is the work of a century. 
With hearts uplifted by faith in God and aflame with love of 
country, we anxiously look down the long vista of the coming 
years to see what the American people of a century hence shall 
be. It will be a different people from any which dwell here 
to-day. Let us hope for the controlling influence on the future 
of the old American stock, which created and has maintained 
our free institutions, and through whose respect for divine law 
and love of liberty regulated by law, our past achievements 
have been possible. 


Tra H. EVANS. 














STRIKES FROM AN ECONOMIC STANDPOINT. 


BY REV. E. D. M’CREARY, PH.D. 


HE current year has thus far been made specially notable 
by unusual and widespread disturbances in the depart- 
ments of business and labor. Besides a number of strikes, 
which in ordinary times would have attracted marked attention 
and comment, two great strikes, unusual in magnitude, impor- 
tance, and effects, have absorbed public attention and have 
widely and disastrously affected the business interests of the 
country. The first was inaugurated by the coal operatives, and, 
by the stoppage of the fuel supply, seriously, for a season, 
crippled our manufacturing interests. The second, brought 
about by the American Railway Union under the autocratic 
leadership of President Debs, followed closely after the coal 
miner strike, is still in progress at this writing, and has had a 
disastrous effect, from a financial standpoint, on the railroad 
systems—especially of the middle and far west, and also on the 
general business interests of the country at large. 

The frequency with which strikes occur in this and other 
countries is indicative of the fact that either the true relations 
of capital and labor are greatly misapprehended both by em- 
ployers and employees, or that grave defects exist in the manner 
in which the various departments of labor are conducted. The 
causes of strikes are often ascribed in a general and indefinite 
way to antagonism existing between capital and labor. But the 
interests of capital and labor, when properly understood, are 
one and the same, each being dependent on the other for profit- 
able employment, so that whatever is inimical to one is hurtful 
to the other. If labor is withdrawn from the market, capital 
cannot find profitable employment; if capital is withdrawn or 
destroyed, business becomes paralyzed, avenues of labor are 
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closed, wages are diminished or entirely cease, and the working 
classes are compelled to live in enforced idleness, which is 
always accompanied with great privation and suffering. It 
must be evident from these facts that capital and labor are 
allies and not enemies, and that whatever interrupts their am- 
icable relations must prove hurtful to both. 

Strikes have been aptly styled ‘‘the insurrection of labor.’’ 
The right of insurrection against oppressive measures, or those 
that encroach on the rights and liberties of the individual, 
cannot be denied ; but insurrection of any kind should be the 
last resort for obtaining redress for either real or fancied griev- 
ances. All other means of securing relief should first be tried 
before insurrectionary methods are resorted to. For insurrec- 
tions are always destructive in their nature and tendency, and 
are prolific sources of loss and waste. Strikes, being insurrec- 
tionary in their nature, are no exception to this rule. On their 
inception, production in the department in which the strike 
occurs at once ceases; capacity to labor becomes valueless ; 
capital becomes profitless; and local and sometimes general 
derangement of business occurs, affecting adversely not only 
the business in which the strikers themselves are engaged, but 
many other departments of business as well. In fact every 
extensive strike that has ever occurred has been productive of 
great loss to both capital and labor. 

Seventeen years ago (July 14) the great railroad strike of 1877 
began on the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. While the storm- 
center of that memorable strike was at Pittsburg, Pa., the field 
of disturbance spread over the entire country, from New York 
to San Francisco. Between 6,000 and 7,000 miles of road were 
at one time or another in the hands of the strikers; at St. 
Louis, Chicago, and Indianapolis, as well as at eastern cities, 
there was a complete embargo on the railroads. Traffic and 
travel ceased for the time being over a large section of the 
country, and to name the companies ‘“‘tied up’’ would require 
much space in this article. Although it passed over the 
country with the suddenness of a tornado, it was productive of 
almost incalculable loss. Between eight and ten million dollars’ 
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worth of railroad property was destroyed outright; while the 
loss to the strikers in wages, and to the companies in time and 
money, and to business in general, amounted at least to as 
many millions more, and the cost to the states for the services of 
militia, extra police force, and other expenses coincident with 
the strike, added still more millions to the sum total of the cost 
of that expensive disturbance. 

A decade or more ago an extensive strike was inaugurated by 
the iron-workers of Pennsylvania and Ohio. It was estimated 
that not less than 100,000 men were thrown out of employment 
by it, either directly or indirectly. The average wages of these 
various classes of laborers would at that time average at least 
$2.50 per day. The strike lasted for several weeks, and each 
week the loss to labor alone footed up the enormous aggregate of 
$1,500,000. The loss to the various businesses affected by it was 
also proportionately great. 

During the year 1887 there were 872 strikes, in which 345,073 
strikers participated, involving a loss of 10,253,921 days’ 
labor in the aggregate. During 1888 there were 679 strikes, in- 
volving 211,016 strikers and causing a loss of 7,562,480 days’ 
labor. Thus, during these two years alone, strikes resulted in a 
loss of 17,816,401 days of labor to the working classes, which, 
rated at the average of $2.00 per day per man for wages, makes 
an aggregate loss of $35,632,802 to wage-earners alone. This 
huge amount denotes an absolute and irreparable loss to the 
working classes, inasmuch as labor is the most perishable of all 
commodities. Most other commodities may be stored up for a 
longer or shorter time without incurring loss either in quantity 
or quality, but labor will not keep. Unless sold each day, that 
portion of it can never be sold at all. It is evident that to-day’s 
labor cannot be sold or utilized after to-day, for to-morrow it 
will have ceased to exist. Hence, a laborer cannot, for how- 
ever short a time, in working hours, postpone the sale of his 
labor without forever losing the price of labor which he might 
have performed during the period of postponement. 

It may be urged in reply that the loss incurred during these 
industrial insurrections is more than compensated for by the 
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increased price which the worker receives for his labor as a 
result of a successful strike. But statistics show conclusively 
that not more than one half of the many strikes that occur are 
successful, and that even when successful they seldom result in 
an increase in the price of labor for a great length of time. 
But even when strikers are successful in bringing their em- 
ployers to terms, if the strike has’ been of extended duration, 
much time—even years—must elapse before the increased rates 
of wages can compensate for the loss of time spent in idleness. 
It has been found by careful computation that when an addition 
of five per cent to existing wages is the matter in dispute, the 
loss of one month’s wages will require one and three fifths years 
of labor at the advanced rates to make up the deficiency ; two 
months of idleness will require three and one fifth years; six 
months of idleness, nine and three fifths years of continuous 
employment at the advanced figures to make up the amount of 
wages lost. 

Computations such as these are not put forward to prove that 
strikes cannot be of any advantage to the working classes; but 
they do demonstrate conclusively that strikes, like all other 
insurrections, are costly and destructive, and that from an 
economic standpoint they are usually productive of much 
greater loss than gain. These facts are known and conceded by 
the leaders of labor unions, and yet they are often forced by the 
pressure brought to bear upon them by discontented, hot- 
headed members of their associations to ‘‘call on” a strike 
when such action is contrary to their better judgment. Mr. 
Powderly is reported to have said in a recent conversation that 
during all the years he occupied the position of Master Work- 
man of the Knights of Labor he never willingly issued an order 
to strike, but that he was constrained to do so at times by pres- 
sure brought to bear upon him by members of that order. 

It cannot be denied that circumstances sometimes arise which 
render strikes not only admissible but, at times, imperatively 
necessary in order to preserve the rights of laborers from the 
encroachments of employers. When strikes are undertaken for 
such a purpose they are to be commended rather than depre- 
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cated, although from an economic standpoint they are pretty 
sure to entail a heavy financial loss on all parties concerned. 
But in such cases the loss of time and money is more than com- 
pensated for by the gain in independence and power by the 
working classes. 

One of the most frequent causes of strikes arises from the 
fact that employers are usually possessed of large amounts of 
capital, and the employees seem to think that a large amount of 
capital in the hands of their employers ought to insure them 
large wages. In this respect employees overlook two funda- 
mental economic facts, the first of which is that the employ- 
ment of a large number of men requires a correspondingly 
large capital, since in most kinds of business an investment, on 
the average, of $1,000 in buildings, machinery, etc., is re- 
quired for each workman employed. Hence the greater the 
number of men employed the greater is the expense incurred 
and the capital required. The second fact is that wages cannot 
be paid out of capital, but must come out of the profits of pro- 
duction. Neither can employers pay out as wages the whole 
of the profits arising from production, since to conduct any 
business successfully the profits of production must not only 
pay the wages of those employed, but must also be sufficient to 
keep up necessary repairs in buildings and machinery, pay all 
legitimate expenses incurred by the business, return a fair 
interest on capital invested, and also remunerate the employer 
for his time and risk, the latter of which, in every large busi- 
ness, is at times very great. 

On the other hand, the refusal of employers and corporations 
to make an equitable division of the profits of industry with 
their employees is gross injustice, and is mainly answerable for 
the ill feeling and antagonism which often exists between 
laborers and their employers, and constitutes one of the most 
fruitful sources of strikes. For a laborer to see his employer 
rolling in luxury and dwelling in a palatial mansion, possessed 
of everything that heart can wish, while he is compelled to 
keep his family in the topmost story of a tumbledown tenement, 
exposed to the rapacious demands of a selfish, grasping land- 
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lord, and by his best exertions is only barely able to keep the 
wolf from the door—is a sight that inspires no very pleasant 
reflections ; and especially so when he has good reason to think 
that many of his employer’s luxuries are purchased with money 
which justly and of right belongs to him and his fellow-workmen. 
The general introduction into all kinds of business of the profit- 
sharing system that has been found to work so well wherever 
adopted, would do much to allay the present discontent among 
the working classes, 4nd would form a strong economic bond 
of union between employers and employees. It is safe to say 
that a strike has never occurred, neither has any serious dis- 
turbance arisen between employers and employees, where such 
a system has been adopted and faithfully and efficiently carried 
out by all parties concerned. 

It remains still to consider briefly another economic result 
accruing from strikes which the working classes do not take into 
consideration, and that is the frequency of strikes and boycotts, 
and the extremes to which they are being carried will make men 
of wealth chary about investing their means in enterprises 
which employ labor. Capitalists are not compelled to run 
manufacturing plants, operate mines, build and maintain rail- 
roads, and if they find that the business enterprises in which 
their capital is employed is to be subjected to the whims and 
caprices of labor agitators year after year, and often made un- 
productive, they will choose some other form of investment. 
The result will be that few, if, indeed, any new business or 
manufacturing enterprises will be undertaken, and, as a con- 
sequence of that fact, men who depend upon employment for a 
living will be unable to get work at any price. Thus by killing 
the hen that laid the golden egg, so to speak, labor will become 
the victim of its own folly—for if labor in any way causes 
capital to become unproductive, capital must necessarily cease 
to employ labor. The London Times, viewing the American 
Railway Union strike from this standpoint, said in a recent edi- 
torial that ‘‘Debs and his coadjutors have done as much to 
harm the industries of America in a week as the Confederate 
armies did in months.’’ This statement, unfortunately, is only 
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too true. Whenever leading industries are rendered unpro- 
ductive by strikes or violence, investments in enterprises that 
require the employment of large bodies of workingmen will be 
checked, and thus possible avenues to employment will bé 
closed, and willing hands cannot find work to do. 

Hence, it is evidently to the interest of workingmen that 
capital should be encouraged in every possible way to embark 
in investments that will furnish employment for labor, so that 
work may become so plentiful that all who desire to work may 
be able to obtain constant and remunerative employment. If, 
however, capitalists are made to feel that they cannot trust those 
whom they must necessarily employ in their industrial enter- 
prises, and that the productiveness, or even the very existence, 
of the capital which may be invested in such enterprises will be 
constantly endangered by strikes and deeds of violence, it is 
very evident that they will hold aloof from such undertakings, 
and will prefer even to let their capital remain in idleness in 
some safe place of deposit, rather than risk the loss almost sure 
to be incurred by such investments. 

Thus the strike is already becoming an economic boomerang 
in the unskilled hands of labor organizations, and instead of 
destroying the capitalist, it is ‘‘knocking out’’ the parties 
which are seeking to use it as a weapon for their own protection. 
From an economic standpoint, it is evident that strikes must be 
pronounced a failure. 

E. D. McCREARY. 








THE CONDITION AND PROSPECTS OF THE AMERICAN 
FARMER. 


BY CHARLES E. BENTON. 


HOSE of us whose age permits the memory to run back 

freely and gather in its grasp the events of the past third 

of a century have opportunity to ponder deeply, and wonder- 

ingly perhaps, in tracing first from effect back to cause, thence 

retracing the steps and by a synthetic process of reasoning 

account, if possible, for the present actual condition of the 
farmers as a class, and of farming as a business. 

Let us first see what that condition is. The importance of 
such consideration will be readily understood when it is known 
that more persons are engaged in agriculture in the United 
States than are engaged in any other occupation, and if farm 
‘laborers had not for the most part been entered in the census 
returns simply as ‘‘laborers’’ it is probable that more persons 
would be shown to be engaged in agriculture than in all other 
employments combined. Despite the fact that the government 
has literally given away all the land thus far disposed of (the 
nominal price charged does not quite pay the government’s 
expense of surveys, land office, etc.), yet in the last census now 
before us we are confronted by the unpleasant fact that the pro- 
portion of mortgaged farms is steadily increasing, and this does 
not take account of the second and third mortgages that have 
been placed on farms already encumbered. 

The further fact is also made manifest that the farms are rap- 
idly passing into the possession of the landlords; meaning by 
the term, those who rent the land to others, but who do not use 
it themselves. To apply an expressive rural phrase, the farms 
are being ‘‘ dropped.”’ 

I gather the following summary from a well-known writer on 
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statistics: ‘‘In 1860 the farmers of the United States owned 
about one half of the wealth of the nation. In 1870 they owned 
a little over one third of the wealth. In 1880 they owned a 
little more than one fourth. In 1890 they owned less than one 
fifth.’ A careful analysis of statistics shows further that the 
individual gains of those engaged in agriculture were greatest 
in the period between 1840 and 1860 ; and notwithstanding the 
accelerated haste with which the government continued to dis- 
pose of the public domain, the average during that time was 
more than twice as much as it has been in any decade since the 
latter date. 


These and other statistics relating to farm values are of 
necessity based somewhat, in the first instance, upon the assess- 
ment rolls of towns and counties ; but it is a notorious fact that 
on this point the records of tax assessments cannot be im- 
plicitly relied on, for the concentration of political influence in 
metropolitical circles has had the constant tendency of checking 
the raising of valuations on city and village land, and at the 


same time of checking the lowering of valuations on farm land, 
so that the changes shown in these tables are but a portion of 
the actual change that has been going on during the last three 
decades. Those who are in a position to know agree that while 
city and village land has increased in value with a rapidity 
never before dreamed of, yet during the same period farm lands 
have depreciated on an average at least one third. 

The writer was born and grew to manhood on a farm in New 
York which was at that time (before the war) in one of the most 
prosperous agricultural sections of the country. The condition 
of affairs at that time was that nearly all the farms in the town 
were owned by men who had made their property by farming. 
Many began life by going in debt for their farms, and after pay- 
ing for them had laid up money besides. The present condition 
in that town is this: With a wide acquaintance there and with 
diligent inquiry of residents, not a single instance has been 
found of a person under fifty years of age possessing any prop- 
erty which he has acquired by farming. 

In an adjoining town which has a little over six hundred 
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voters the records show that in the ten years preceding 1890 
there were two hundred and fifty new mortgages placed upon 
real estate, most of them upon farms. One of the state assessors 
of New York has given it as his opinion that ‘‘in a few decades 
there will be few or none but tenant farmers in the state.’’ 

Let us take an instance from another state. A report of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics for Illinois in reference to farm 
mortgages gives this summary of this indebtedness at the follow- 
ing periods, viz., in 1870, 1880, and 1887. By leaving out town 
and city lots and the suburban district of Chicago, the purely 
agricultural part of this debt is seen, and it is given as follows: 


DEBT. 
$ 95,721,003 
103,525,237 
123,733,098 


As this report separates, with such accuracy as it can com- 
mand, ‘‘ mortgages representing deferred payments of purchase 
money from loans,’’ the report tells its own story and justifies 
the deduction of the commissioners that ‘‘the mortgage indebt- 
edness of farmers has increased twenty-three per cent from 1880 
to 1887,’’ and doubtless the debts are still piling up in a similar 
ratio. This is an unwelcome showing for a state that is com- 
paratively new and which comprises one of the finest agricul- 
tural sections of the world, and this during a time when the 
political orators, from the president down, were congratulating 
their audiences upon the fact that ‘“‘the American people were 
increasing in wealth faster than any other people in the world ; 
an increase estimated at more than $6,000,000 a day.’’ Would it 
not be appropriate to ask at this juncture, who.are the “‘Ameri- 
can people’’? These are but isolated instances, you say. They 
can be paralleled in every state and nearly every county in the 
Union. Says the editor of the Christian Register, commenting 
upon the situation: ‘‘A western paper before us contains 
forty-nine columns of mortgage foreclosure sales.’’ 

These facts, and many others that might be adduced, show 
that the condition of the average American farmers to-day is 
not one on which they may appropriately be congratulated. 
On the contrary, their farms are being swept by the thousand 
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into the realm of landlordism, whose growing giant, Want, even 
the Horn of Plenty cannot satisfy ; while of those who still re- 
tain possession and nominal ownership a large number are prac- 
tically made tenant farmers by means of debt. In short, the 
condition of the American farmer is rapidly verging toward 
that of the Irish farmer, of whom John Stuart Mill said, ‘“‘he 
cannot be better or worse off by any act of his. If industrious 
or prudent, nobody but the landlord gains; if lazy or in- 
temperate, it is at the landlord’s expense.’’ 

Here are plain statements in regard to facts which cannot be 
refuted, and as it is too late in the world’s history to assume 
that anything has happened without adequate cause, it behooves 
us in this instance to look for the causes that have led to such 
results, and as the results are national in their extent it will 
be found that the causes have to do with politico-national 
economy. 

The first and most obvious object for study is the tariff, which 
has been increasingly protective in its character during the 
three decades of the most marked depression in agriculture. It 
is not within the scope of this article to attempt to refute all the 
arguments advanced in favor of protection. They are contra- 
dictory, and if followed out logically will refute each other. 
This was well illustrated in a couple of pamphlets received by 
the writer not long since. They were both issued by the same 
state Republican committee and were evidently intended to 
catch the farm votes. The first made the most positive asser- 
tion, backed by a long argument, that a protective tariff always 
and under all circumstances resulted in lowering the price of 
the article protected. The second pamphlet was equally em- 
phatic in asserting that a tariff on tobacco had always resulted 
in increasing the price of that article, sometimes more than 
doubling it, and proved it by a table of market prices covering 
a long series of years. This is a fair sample of protection 
argument and suggests that the safest way to eventually meet 
the issue would be to endow a professorship of logic and 
common sense in the public schools. 

By way of illustrating the position of the farmer, let us sup- 
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pose that orators and editors had vied with each other in 
praising the iron manufacturer, had called him the ‘ mainstay 
and sinew of the country,’’ and so on ad infinitum. 

Now, suppose that while the iron manufacturer was being 
thus metaphorically patted on the back, the government was in- 
viting the iron men of all the world to come, offering to present 
each with a mine and embark him in the iron industry to place 
his products on an already overloaded market. Would the iron 
manufacturers have deemed that under such circumstances they 
were being ‘‘ properly encouraged’’? Yet this is what has been 
accorded to farmers. In the production of the principal staples 
they have been left in competition with the world in selling, and 
have been shut out from that competition in purchasing. 

Potent as have been these influences in depressing agriculture 
—and their importance can hardly be overestimated—there is 
another of still greater magnitude, so obscure that until lately it 
has escaped public attention, and yet so obvious that when once 
seen, like the historic cat, it fills the whole picture. Not only is 
the farmer subjected to competition with men who have had pre- 
sented to them free the finest land in the world, stocked with the 
accumulated fertility of ages which may be drawn upon like a 
bank deposit, but his competitors are men to whom the price of 
produce is a secondary consideration. They do not look to that 
for their gain, but to that rise in land values which is expected 
from the increased demand for land caused by the moving tide 
of migration. It must not be supposed that any one can make 
wages, or even half wages, by raising ten cent corn or forty 
cent wheat. I notice that a recent estimate of the Dakota wheat 
crop of 1893 gives the average yield as twelve bushels per acre, 
much of which was drawn several miles to an elevator and sold 
for about forty cents a bushel, thus making an average return of 
#4.80 per acre for interest on capital and reward of labor. An 
intelligent Dakota farmer of some experience informs the writer 
that with the best modern machinery wheat cannot be raised, 
harvested, and threshed for less than a cost of $8.00 per acre. 
Yet the season of 1894 sees a larger average of Dakota wheat 
planted than ever before. 
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The city laborers have the laws arranged to shut out those 
who would compete with them on equal terms, and the manu- 
facturer is also protected from competition, but their neighbor 
on the farm is subjected to competition from men who are 
willing to work for half wages, quarter wages, or no wages at 
all for that matter, so long as they can maintain life in the body 
and cling to the land, trusting for a rise in land values that will 
recoup them for losses sustained in flooding the markets with 
cheap produce. When, finally, the wave of humanity with 
its demand for land does come, a large proportion of them 
have, under the pressure of debt incurred by farming at a loss, 
‘“‘dropped”’ their farms, or being so encumbered that life has 
become a hopeless struggle with debt are ready to succumb to 
the slough of depression always following the first rise in frontier 
prices. 

Nor is the evil confined to the western states. The farmers 
of the middle and eastern states, finding the towns glutted with 
produce forced on the market at far less than cost, are driven fo 
a desperate competition with each other in the by-ways of farm- 
ing. Even in the local markets they are losing ground step by 
step. The fresh meat market is wrested from their grasp by 
companies who pasture their cattle on governmeut land. Then 
hay, sold by the prairie farmer at starvation prices, displaces the 
home-grown product, and other things follow in like manner 
until now the eastern farmer is almost entirely dependent upon 
the perishable products of market gardening and the dairy. 
How long he may hold his own in these is a question. The 
latter seems already to be passing under the control of the west. 
The effect of this competition was well expressed by a Connec- 
ticut farmer who said to the writer: ‘‘ When anybody buys 
anything of me he seems to think he has‘done me a favor, and 
that I ought to thank him for it.’’ The ‘‘ abandoned New 
England farms,’’ upon which so much comment has been made 
in the papers during the last few years, are fully accounted for 
in the causes and conditions that I have attempted to outline 
briefly. 

It is said that western farmers are being ruined by their greed 
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for more land, but this is not true. That which is working the 
ruin of farmers both east and west is the speculators’ greed for 
the unearned increment —the effort to own and cling to more land 
than can be used profitably, expecting to gain the increased 
value which comes from an increased demand. This it is which 
is flooding the market with produce anxious to find a purchaser, 
at less than cost if need be, and is thus the means of crowding 
the books of real estate agents with descriptions of farms for 
sale; it is burdening the western papers with foreclosure 
notices ; it has caused the creation of vast corporations whose 
sole business it is to peddle farm mortgages as an investment 
for the accumulated wealth of manufacturing towns, their 
siphon lines extending in a network over the whole country ; it 
has presented the anomalous spectacle of food begging for a 
market side by side with idle workmen begging for food. 

What then is to be the outcome? The frontier is nearly gone, 
will not the matter right itself? Asa denser population will 
make a larger demand for both the land and the products, will 
not prices rise and the business again become profitable? Doubt- 
less in the near future there will be a greater demand for, and 
consequent higher value of land. But we must consider that 
the proportion of farms worked by tenants is rapidly increas- 
ing, being thirty-two per cent of the whole number in 1890, and 
that of those who nominally own their farms, thirty-one per 
cent are practically made tenants by mortgage indebtedness 
which also shows a marvelously rapid increase. 

At the time of writing this the census returns of twenty-two 
states and territories have been tabulated and they show the fol- 
lowing startling summary: From 1880 to 1890, with an increase 
in population of twenty-five per cent and an increase in national 
wealth of fifty per cent, the number of farmers who own their 
farms has increased less than one per cent, while the number 
of farms worked by tenants has increased forty-nine per cent, 
and the incurred real estate mortgage indebtedness has increased 
one hundred fifty-six per cent. 

In the light of these figures we may be reasonably sure that 
when such time does arrive it will find most of the choice land 
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held by those who will not use it themselves, but will exact a 
rent from the real producers who do use it. A few of the well- 
to-do may continue to own their inherited farms, and become 
landlords in a small way themselves, but history shows that 
under present conditions the tendency will be, as time goes on, 
for the ownership of land to concentrate in the hands of the 
very wealthy, who will have their agents and rent rolls in truly 
English style. Indeed few are aware how firmly the institution 
of landlordism is already planted here, particularly in our west- 
ern states, where many thousand acres are sometimes held in the 
name—and often it is a foreign name—of a single person, who 
perhaps has never seen it save when, accompanied by a party of 
friends with servants and dogs, he has hunted over it. Vast 
areas are also owned and controlled by syndicates, both foreign 
and American. 

Farming is the one business in this world which seems nearest 
to man’s primal nature, and without which no other employment 
could exist. To the vivifying influences of this contact with 
mother earth in man’s natural employment we are indebted for 
that constant regeneration of buoyant life and hope which con- 
stitutes the safety of the republic. The nation which attempts 
to rear its structure of prosperity without a sure foundation in 
agriculture will be likely to meet the fate of the man who 
builded his house upon the sand. The farming fraternity of 
America is of a stanch stock, descended from the best classes 
of the mother countries, and under better influences from this 
stock has sprung our choicest blood. Hosts of valiant men and 
women, grown up under the benign influences and in loving 
sympathy with nature on farms, have gone forth with stout 
hearts to do deeds that have made the nation respected at home 
and abroad. Those who have kept themselves informed in 
matters pertaining thereto during the last thirty or more years, 
and during that time have watched the current of events 
cannot but have the gravest apprehensions for the future of 
American agriculture. It has now come to the parting of the 
ways. If it continue in the path thus far followed, what that 
future will be needs no seer to foretell—the American farmer of 
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the next generation will be the counterpart of the Irish farmer ; 
he will be a tenant farmer drudging for an existence, while 
landlords, living upon the earnings of his toil, will saunter 
to and fro in the world at will. The present generation has it 
in its power to place agriculture, once for all, in the right path 
and rescue this noblest occupation of man from such adverse 
fate. This may be done by what is known as the single tax. 
This would be a tax on the value of land, considered as separate 
from all improvements, and would abolish all other taxes, whether 
upon personal property or improvements upon real estate. 

By this means the increased value which attaches to land by 
reason of increased population would be taken in the form of 
taxes. This would be just because there are values which are 
created by the public, and when taken as taxes would be ex- 
pended for the public benefit. 

Speculation in land would cease because the mere holding of 
land would not be profitable. Only those who put land to its 
best uses would find it profitable to own it; hence landlordism 
would disappear, and farms would be owned by the farmers them- 
selves, while better conditions, both social and industrial, would 
be encouraged because improvements would not be taxed. 

The legitimate farmer would no longer be crowded out by 
produce dumped on the market by men who are not farming for 
profit, but are farming to keep alive while they speculate in land 
for a profit. 

With the disappearance of the land speculator the natural 
action of the laws of supply and demand would insure remuner- 
ative prices, and agriculture would again offer an encouraging 
field for the employment of labor and capital, and would once 
more take its place on an equal footing with other industries. 
Its laborers would receive as good pay as other laborers, and 
capital, backed by executive and financiering ability, win re- 
ward there as in the other walks of life; the farmhouse with 
its benign influences would again become the healthful center 
from which would radiate as before the life and hope of the 
republic. 

CHARLES E. BENTON. 








THE FUNCTIONS OF GOVERNMENT. 


BY ALBERT E. DENSLOW. 


HAT are the functions of government? How far should 
the government interfere with the actions of its citi- 
zens? These questions would have been superfluous two hun- 
dred years ago, but at the present time they are the subject of 
much discussion. Herbert Spencer and his school of thought 
hold that it is the essential duty of government to protect ; 
which means substantially to maintain the peace and admin- 
ister justice. And more recently Professor Sumner has de- 
clared in words that cannot be misunderstood that ‘‘the supreme 
result of modern society is to guarantee to every man the use of 
all his powers exclusively for his own benefit.’’ 

Unquestionably it isa primary duty of government to maintain 
the peace. The orderly members of society must have ample 
protection against the attacks of the disorderly, else all would 
be chaos. And of course of equal importance is the adminis- 
tration of justice to all. Under any form of -government this 
cannot be “absolute.”’” Yet it is indispensable that there should 
be ample justice relatively administered. Men must have 
abundant security in their rights to property, otherwise the 
ambition, the incentive to gain, and to improve one’s condition 
generally, would be destroyed; and with this incentive de- 
stroyed, the progress of the world would be wonderfully re- 
tarded. But the logic of all this is, that every assumption of 
authority by the government other than solely to protect, is 
detrimental to the best interests of society. Right here is our 
separating point. I think it is the duty of government to inter- 
fere with the actions of the people further than this. I contend 
that the necessities of the great mass of the people at the 
present day make the further extension of the functions of gov- 
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ernment imperative. Indeed, all the conditions under which 
we now live bespeak this necessity. 

On the banner of a float of young girls in the last labor day 
procession in the city of Boston, was this inscription, ‘‘ You 
cannot expect us to be angels on three dollars per week.’’ In 
normal times a half million of men are out of work all of the 
time, while another million can barely earn enough to live upon 
from day today. Already it is estimated that nine per cent of 
the families of the United States own seventy-one per cent of 
the wealth. Surely poverty, want, and misery are all about us. 
Grave social problems are confronting us, all must admit. But 
the devotee of laissez faire tells us, ‘‘ The only solution is in the 
application of the law of the survival of the fittest.’”’ Which 
means if that poor man with blackened face and stooping 
shoulders, just going home after a hard day’s work at the 
foundry, for which he received one dollar and a half, has not 
the strength to hold on to this swiftly moving industrial train he 
must drop and perish by the way. Possibly if all the weak and 
dependent should be destroyed, the material wealth of the 
nation would be increased. But this would only be temporary. 
For with a continuation of the competitive system there would 
soon be another crop of weak and dependent to slouch off in the 
same manner. Surely this is purchasing progress at a fearful 
cost. 

But this will not do. We cannot afford to smother Christian- 
ity in this way. The example of the Good Samaritan would be 
much more profitable for us to follow. If I mistake not, the fine 
old doctrine of laissez faire will not do for this day and genera- 
tion. The state has much higher and more noble functions to 
perform than those intrusted to a policeman. If the present in- 
dustrial system is to long continue, the functions of government 
must be considerably extended,—else the number of unfortu- 
nates that will perish by the way in the fierce strife for exist- 
ence will continue to increase at an unprecedented rate. Some 
day we will come to our senses and find out that we cannot deal 
with men as though they were bales of cotton or lumps of iron. 
We must remember that they are human beings, possessed of 
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more or less sympathy and love. If we are to make lasting 
progress, we must first discard this heartless and unsocial doc- 
trine, which teaches that all men are to seek first the gratifica- 
tion of self—until the cup runneth over. But in all efforts to 
rectify existing wrongs, the state must not interfere to a degree 
that will deprive a man irrelatively of what he has justly 
earned by his own efforts. 

Now I do not believe the government should control all the 
interests of society. But its functions can be extended, and its 
power vigorously used with perfect safety to promote the general 
welfare. First of all is the advancement of education. It 
already is an established policy in this country to furnish a 
certain amount of education, although in some of our states 
children by the thousand are allowed to grow up in ignorance. 
A friend of mine while visiting recently in another state had 
occasion to go through a factory where a large number of chil- 
dren were employed, and on inquiring when they went to school 
was told that they did not go at all. This is certainly an un- 
merciful wrong. It is a condition of affairs which calls for 
prompt and radical treatment. But again, there is a poor boy 
in a tenement house in New York City, growing up into man- 
hood in abject poverty and ignorance. The Creator has endowed 
him with capacities and faculties, but I ask in all seriousness, 
how is this boy going to develop these endowments, if it is the 
sole duty of government to act as a protector? To be sure he may 
be discovered by some noble philanthropist, or have some other 
opportunity later on in life, but this is all perchance. There 
should be no escape for this boy from attending school until he 
is seventeen years of age. If parents fail to send the child to 
school because of indifference, they should be compelled to do 
so. But if they fail to send him because they are too poor, then 
the state should assume the responsibility. Parents have a 
right to govern their own child, but this right is subordinate to 
the rights and duties of government. It is for the common good 
that the state insist upon all its youth receiving a liberal 
education. 

The time is near at hand when the power of the government 
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must be enlisted to suppress the liquor traffic. Allowed to prey 
upon the weaknesses of humanity, it has become a gigantic and 
atrocious monopoly. Everywhere legislators crouch before its 
powerful influence. It is a well-organized and malignant force 
constantly at work poisoning the life blood of the nation. The 
state has long recognized the liquor traffic as an evil, but instead 
of trying to suppress the evil, it makes a hypocritical attempt 
to regulate it. For a specified sum the state grants a man the 
privilege of establishing himself in the liquor business. He 
may carry it on in the back room of a grocery, or in a magnifi- 
cent saloon before gilded mirrors and under the giare of electric 
lights. In either place he may sell liquor to men until their 
brains are crazed. Yes, the state gives him leave to carry on 
this nefarious business—that steals wages, degrades manhood, 
weakens productive force, increases the poverty and wretched- 
ness of the whole people, and destroys the souls of men. Think 
of it! The state, the Christian state, gives man a license to do 
these things and then turns squarely around and says to the 
poor laboring man substantially this: ‘‘If you do go into one 
of these licensed saloons, spend your hard earned wages, become 
intoxicated, and then go out on the street, you will at once be 
arrested and taken to the lockup. Then after you have become 
sober you will be taken before a judge and fined or sent to jail, 
or possibly both.’’ 

Surely such legislation is not only farcical, but it is disgrace- 
ful as well. Let us welcome the day when, with the same alert- 
ness, the state will exercise its power to prevent drunkenness 
that it now does to punish drunkards. When that day comes, 
we shall have inaugurated a reform that will do much toward 
drying up instead of damming up this river of contamination. 

One of the most serious and perplexing questions confronting 
the nation to-day is that of monopolies and trusts. It is right 
here in our own country that the most marvelous growth of 
monopolies of all kinds has taken place. Undoubtedly this to 
some extent is due to the great amount of legislation especially 
enacted to create and stimulate their growth. A complete story 
of the manipulations of courts and legislatures and all the other 
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tyrannical and corrupting methods practiced by great corpora- 
tions in their efforts to crush all competition, would furnish 
a chapter in our history that could hardly fail to make all 
true patriots blush for shame. Extensive concentration of 
capital may be necessary for the carrying forward of great 
industrial enterprises; but the power which accompanies 
such vast concentration tends like all power to become selfish 
and oppressive. This power must not be left to go unchecked. 
The government needs to continually watch and restrain it. 

The railroads, the telegraph and telephone, and the express 
business are all, like the post-office, quasi-public corporations. 
They exist by the consent and encouragement of government. 
They are by nature monopolistic. They are not subject to the 
forces of competition like an ordinary manufacturing corpora- 
tion. The business which they do emanates from the neces- 
sities of the people, therefore is of general public interest. 
Already we hear ‘‘the proposition of certain managers to com- 
bine all the trunk lines of railway and operate the many divided 
systems under the management of one great corporation.”’ 
This is no silly dream ; it is among the possibilities of the near 
future and when we approach a little nearer that day, we shall 
be face to face with the question: Shall the railroads control 
the government or the government control the railroads? The 
company directing such a great enterprise as this, would have 
an income much larger than the United States government, and 
of course constantly increasing. It would employ a force of 
men something like 780,000. The influence which such a great 
corporation as this would have upon all legislation affecting its 
interests is incalculable. 

These simple facts alone are sufficient reason for the prevalent 
widespread and bitter feeling against these powerful combina- 
tions. They also show the necessity of a prompt solution of the 
whole problem. Some way must be found to check the growth 
and restrain the power of these bold and greedy monopolies. 
To accomplish this, Iam led to believe all virtual monopolies 
must eventually be owned or controlled by the state. The light- 
ing, the water works, the street-car service of a city are also 
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quasi-public corporations. They exercise public franchises. 
They too are monopolistic. A city could not allow its streets to 
‘be torn up and tracked by a number of railway companies. 
When a city gives one corporation the right of occupation of 
streets, it practically insures that corporation a monopoly of the 
business. It gives a public franchise which is to be used for the 
benefit of private parties. Now these corporations exist by the 
consent of the municipalities, consequently it is the right and 
duty of the municipalities to keep a careful watch over them, 
and when expedient own or control the plants. 

Of the many bold and shameful industrial monopolies which 
are plundering the people at the present day, the sugar trust 
may be cited as a fair representation of the character and intent 
of them all. This giant has pursued the policy of swallowing 
up all competitors until, at the present time, effective competi- 
tion is simply out of the question. It has increased its capital 
stock to $75,000,000, which amount it is generally thought 
represents property costing and worth about one-third that 
sum. Yet on this immensely inflated capitalization, the trust 
was able last year to pay the seven per cent dividend guaran- 
teed on the $37,500,000 of preferred stock and twelve per cent 
on the common of the same amount, and then it divided up ten 
per cent additional on the common in an extra dividend from 
accumulated surplus. It is also generally thought that the trust 
has a large surplus left after making these very generous dis- 
tributions of profits. There is not a shadow of doubt but what 
this trust wrenches from the people to-day enough to pay an an- 
nual dividend of over forty per cent on the actual investment. 
And when an attempt is made by the people’s representatives 
to remove all protection which the tariff affords this monopoly, 
the news at once comes from Washington that a powerful and 
unscrupulous lobby has invaded the capitol. These lobbyists 
work every possible point to ‘‘influence”’ senators not to re- 
move the tariff from manufactured sugar. They tell the finance 
committee the tariff is necessary to protect the poor laboring 
man. Such an assertion is simply blasphemous. Let us not be 
deceived. The representatives of this or any other great trust 
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do not go to Washington to lobby for the laboring man. They 
go there to see to it that the laws which have helped build up 
and will naturally further protect them shall not be repealed. 
Most certainly it is about time some check was put upon these 
plunderers of the people, and for government to longer tariff- 
tax the people, to foster the growth of these greedy monopolies, 
is well nigh a criminal wrong. ; 

I am also enough of a socialist to believe it is the plain duty 
of government to act as arbitrator in the many strifes between 
employers and employed. To illustrate the necessity of such a 
course, let us look at the situation as it exists to-day. Here isa 
great corporation with a capital running up into the millions, 
and employing several thousand men. It is a well-known fact 
that for many months trouble has been brewing in this estab- 
lishment. Several attempts have been made to settle the differ- 
ences satisfactorily, but all have proved futile. Finally the 
long contemplated reduction in wages is announced. The men 
are fierce in their denunciation of this course. They think a 
great wrong has been done them. They go out onastrike. As 
a consequence, for a time at least, the works are closed and pro- 
duction is stopped. And what adds greater gravity to the situ- 
ation, several thousand men are walking the streets in idleness. 
The sense of wrong coupled with the pangs of hunger drives 
many of them on to violence, anda riot in the streets of the 
city is the spectacle. Thousands of dollars’ worth of property 
is destroyed and much blood shed. Thus we have organized 
capital on the one side and organized labor on the other side, 
engaged in a terrible strife. Both are mad and determined to 
fight to the bitter end. It is actual war. Surely this is a de- 
plorable state of affairs. But the state! At last it comes to 
the rescue. The military is called out to maintain the peace 
and protect men in their rights to property. While it is the 
duty of government to suppress rioting mobs, it also has a 
higher duty, that of preventing them. It ought to have acted 
before blood had been shed and property destroyed. 

Again let us consider. According to the National Labor 
Bureau, there were from 1881 to 1886, 3,902 strikes involving 
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22,304 establishments. The number of employees striking and 
implicated is recorded as 1,323,203. There were during the 
same period 2,214 lockouts with 160,823 employees locked out. 
The same authority estimates the loss to the workmen during 
this period to be about $60,000,000, and to the employers about 
$35,000,000, making a grand total loss for six years of $95,000, - 
000. This is not only a very serious pecuniary loss to industry, 
but such strifes represent a moral injury to society far more 
destructive. There is an important fact in labor disputes which 
is too often overlooked, the fact that the interests at stake are 
not merely those of the workmen ~ad employers, but are also 
those of society. A dispute between a corporation and a thou- 
sand or more employees is a situation which warrants the inter- 
vention of the state. It is the state’s duty to bring these ad- 
versaries together that they may settle their differences by 
reason and not by force. Some method of arbitration should be 
adopted to prevent as well as settle these labor disputes. This 
will not of course furnish a panacea for all the ills of labor, but 
a general resort to arbitration ‘‘would mean a reign of law, 
rather than of force, and would mark an era in the moral evolu- 
tion of society.”’ 

Now let us turn for a moment only to the white slaves of the 
‘‘sweat-shops’’ in the miserable tenement houses of our large 
cities. Here we shall find women sewing as many as seventeen 
hours a day for the paltry sum of sixty cents. Women making 
‘‘cheap overcoats at four cents apiece and boys’ knee pants at 
sixteen cents a dozen pairs.’”?’ A brief quotation from Mrs. 
Valesh, who has recently visited over fifty of these so-called 
sweat-shops in New York, will show the terrible condition of 
these workers: ‘‘In the attic of a gloomy building at 104 
Ludlow Street, six girls and thirteen men worked in a room 
twenty by twenty-five and seven and one half feet high. These 
people lived and cooked in a separate room. But with nine- 
teen sewing machines in this room and bundles of clothing 
heaped on the floor, it was so crowded that one worker 
couldn’t stir without disturbing others. The low ceiling and 
utter lack of ventilation made the air so thick and murky 
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that one could hardly distinguish the faces of the workers.”’ 
Is it right for this generation to poison the blood of the next 
in this manner? Surely all will say no. How then is this 
terrible state of affairs to be corrected? The poor wretches who 
inhabit these places are helpless. The contractors and land- 
lords who are profiting by it will of course do nothing. Such 
dens are a menace to the public health, an impediment to 
advancing civilization. The rights of private property are 
secondary in the presence of such conditions as these. The 
very existence of such vile conditions is sufficient reason for 
government to interfere. A Christian government should wipe 
out of existence these human-being slaughter houses. The 
functions of government can wisely and safely, and will soon, 
embrace many other subjects not touched upon in this article, 
but lack of space prevents a further discussion of them at the 

present time. 
ALBERT E. DENSLOW. 








FEDERAL INTERVENTION. 


BY W. W. QUATERMASS. 


HE right and power of the general government to send 
federal troops within the boundaries of a state to quell 
riots and suppress insurrections, when the state authorities have 
not asked for such troops, and have even protested against the 
sending of them, have recently been questioned. It has been 
asserted that the president of the United States has no author- 
ity to order troops within a state, except when requested by 
the proper state officials, according to Section IV. of Article IV. 
of the Federal Constitution, which reads : 

The United States shall guarantee to every state of this Union a 
republican form of government, and shall protect each of them against 
invasion ; and on application of the legislature, or of the executive 
(when the legislature cannot be convened) against domestic violence. 

On the other hand, it is insisted that this very clause indi- 
cates that the federal government may act even without the 
application of the state authorities, for it is therein made the 
positive duty of the federal government to protect each state 
‘‘against invasion.’’ State application for federal intervention 
is a condition precedent in cases of ‘‘ domestic violence’’ only. 
When such violence affects the governmental functions of the 
state only, and the national government is not interfered with, 
it is conceded by all that the national government is powerless 
to act unless the legislature or the executive of the state makes 
application for aid. 

Section 5298 of the revised statutes of the United States pro- 
vides : 

Whenever, by reason of unlawful obstructions, combinations, or 
assemblages of persons, or rebellion against the authority of the gov- 
ernment of the United States, it shall become impracticable, in the 


judgment of the president, to enforce, by the ordinary course of judicial 
proceedings, the laws of the United States within any state or terri- 
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tory, it shall be lawful for the president to call forth the militia of any 
or all of the states, and to employ such parts of the land and naval 
forces of the United States as he may deem necessary to enforce the 
faithful execution of the laws of the United States, or to suppress such 
rebellion, in whatever state or territory thereof the laws of the United 
States may be forcibly opposed, or the execution thereof forcibly ob- 
structed. 


Section 5299 further provides : 


Whenever insurrection, domestic violence, unlawful combinations, 
or conspiracies in any state so obstructs or hinders the execution of the 
laws thereof, and of the United States, as to deprive any portion or 
class of the people of such state of any of the rights, privileges, or im- 
munities, or protection, named in the Constitution and secured by the 
laws for the protection of such rights, privileges, or immunities, and 
the constituted authorities of such state are unable to protect, or, from 
any cause, fail in or refuse protection of the people in such rights, such 
facts shall be deemed a denial by such state of the equal protection of 
the laws to which they are entitled under the Constitution of the 
United States ; and in all such cases, or whenever any such insurrec- 
tion, violence, unlawful combination, or conspiracy, opposes or ob- 
structs the laws of the United States, or the due execution thereof, or 
impedes or obstructs the due course of justice under the same, it shall 
be lawful for the president, and it shall be his duty, to take such 
measures, by the employment of the militia of the land and naval 
forces of the United States, or of either or by other means, as he may 
deem necessary for the suppression of such insurrection, domestic 
violence, or combinations. 


Acting under these statutes and others like them the president 
of the United States ordered troops to the city of Chicago. 
This was done for four purposes: (1) to protect federal prop- 
erty ; (2) to prevent obstruction in the carrying of the mails; 
(3) to prevent interference of the interstate commerce ; and 
(4) to enforce the decrees and mandates of the federal courts. 

Upon the entry of the federal troops into the city of Chicago, 
the governor of Illinois demanded of the president their with- 
drawal, asserting that the action of the federal government was 
‘in violation of a basic principle of our institutions.’”’ To this 
the president briefly replied that ‘‘ federal troops were sent to 
Chicago in strict accordance with the Constitution and laws of 
the United States, upon the demand of the post-office depart- 
ment that obstruction of the mails should be removed, and 
upon representation of the judicial officers of the United States, 
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that processes of the federal courts could not be executed 
through the ordinary means, and upon abundant proof that con- 
spiracies existed against commerce between the states.’’ 

It is evident that the controversy is over the constitutional 
power of the president to act, anc to settle the dispute let us 
turn to the Constitution itself. 

Besides requiring the president to take oath that he shall 
‘preserve, protect, and defend the Constitution of the United 
States,’’ it is further required of him that ‘“‘he shall take care 
that the laws be faithfully executed.”’ 

It is provided also that ‘‘The Congress shall have power to 
exercise exclusive legislation in all cases whatsoever over such 
district . . . and to exercise like authority over all places 
purchased by the consent of the legislature of the state in 
which the same shall be, for the erection of forts, magazines, 
arsenals, dockyards, and other needful buildings.’’ In ac- 
cordance with this provision, the federal government has erected 
costly buildings within the city of Chicago. At times it has 
within such buildings immense stores of treasure. If a mob 
threatens the destruction of these buildings and the robbery of 
the wealth stored therein, must the federal government await 
the application of the state authorities before proceeding to 
protect its own property? The question has one answer only. 
The president had ample authority in sending troops to Chicago 
to guard the property of the government. 

‘The Congress shall have power to regulate commerce with 
foreign nations, and among the several states, and with the 
Indian tribes.’ 

Interstate commerce is peculiarly under the control of the 
federal government. The Supreme Court of the United States 
has often been called upon to declare null and void regulations of 
such commerce by the states. Congress has passed numerous 
laws controlling it. If these laws are violated, whose duty is it 
to bring the offenders to justice? Is the state of Illinois 
aggrieved that the federal government attempts the execution of 
its own laws? Would not that state be more aggrieved if the 
United States were to attempt to compel the state to execute the 
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federal laws? [Illinois has not the power, even if she has the 
disposition, to punish those who interfere with commerce be- 
tween the states. 

‘¢The Congress shall have power to establish post-offices and 
post-roads.’? This would be an idle power if the government of 
the United States had not the right to punish obstructions in the 
carrying of the mails. Noexpress power is given so to punish, 
but as was once said by a justice of the Supreme Court, there is 
not one express provision in the Constitution but what draws 
after it a train of implied powers. Congress has passed numer- 
ous laws under this provision. It has provided penalties for 
violations of such laws. And if violence prevents the due ex- 
ecution of those laws, is it for the state of Illinois to say that the 
federal government shall not punish the offenders against such 
laws ? 

‘‘The Congress shall have power to provide for calling forth 
the militia to execute the laws of the Union, suppress insurrec- 
tions, and repel invasions.’’ As this clause follows the clauses 
providing for the raising and regulating of the land and naval 
forces, it is evident that it merely gives the federal government 
additional forces to execute the laws when the regular forces are 
inadequate or not available. 

But it was made to appear to the president that the federal 
courts were unable to enforce their mandates or execute their de- 
crees. The Constitution provides: ‘‘The judicial power shall 
extend to all cases, in law and equity, arising under this Con- 
stitution, the laws of the United States, and treaties made, or 
which shall be made, under their authority.”’ 

When the federal government was established, the judiciary 
was considered the weakest branch of it. The courts could pro- 
nounce judgments, but of themselves they could not appoint offi- 
cers to enforce their decrees. Congress must first provide for 
officers of the courts, and the president must then appoint. 
The courts are not empowered to advise even who shall be ap- 
pointed. And if such officers are unable to enforce the man- 
dates of the courts, the executive must be called upon to execute 
them. In 1832, when the Supreme Court was unable to execute 
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its judgment against the state of Georgia involving the rights of 
the Cherokee Indians, and when it called upon the executive for 
aid, President Jackson refused to assist the court. He did not 
refuse because he thought he lacked the power, but for the 
reason that he hated an Indian, and he hated Chief Justice 
Marshall even more than he did an Indian. ‘‘ John Marshall has 
pronounced his judgment,’’ said Jackson, ‘‘let him enforce it if 
he can.’”’ But we have already seen that it is the duty of the 
president under the Constitution and the laws to enforce the de- 
crees of the courts, when the ordinary course of justice is ob- 
structed. And in so doing he is not required to await the sanc- 
tion of the authorities of the state. 

Within the same territory the courts of the nation and the 
state sit side by side. The mandates of both courts may be 
directed to the same individual. The officers of both courts 
may, in executing the decrees of their respective tribunals, 
traverse the same grounds. The courts of the nation do not sit 
within a state through the comity of such state, but through 
their own right. Their officers do not execute their decrees 
through the graciousness of the state government, but under 
and by virtue of the Constitution and laws of the Union. And 
when the federal army is sent within a state to assist in enforc- 
ing the decrees of the federal courts, that army is not within 
the state as a matter of comity, but of right. The state is not 
invaded by the forces of a foreign government. The federal 
army does not come to make war upon the state goverment. 
Within its proper sphere the federal government has the same 
right of obedience to its laws and the same power of punish- 
. ment for violation of such laws as has the state in its sphere. 
The line of demarcation between the federal and state govern- 
ments is not territorial, but is on the one hand the enumerated 
powers of the federal government, and on the other the re- 
serve powers of the state. While the troops of Indiana may 
not without permission pass over into Illinois, the federal army 
may do so; for, in the language of Attorney-General Olney, 
‘¢the soil of Illinois is the soil of the United States.”’ 


W. W. QUATERMASS. 




















THE FIRST YEAR OF THE ADMINISTRATION: A REPLY. 


BY DUANE MOWRY, ESQ. 


WRITER in THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF POLITICS for 
May, 1894, discusses the work of the first year of the 
present administration, and undertakes to place an estimate on 
that work, with the one point clearly in view, as it seems, of 
establishing ‘‘that Mr. Cleveland has gone from blunder to 
blunder, from mistake to mistake, with the most unfaltering 
confidence, and to the most unfortunate results’ ; that his di- 
rection of the ship of state has well-nigh led to the wreck and 
ruin of the country ; and that while the opportunities were 
ripe to display a high order of statesmanship in the executive 
department of the administration, the facts are that Mr. Cleve- 
land and his advisers have utterly failed to develop that mental 
grasp and political foresight so necessary to meet the demands 
of the hour, and have been impotent to dispose of public ques- 
tions of vital interest to, and in close touch with the people, and 
have in all respects proven their inability to satisfy the public 
behests, or to supply such reasonable and substantial relief as 
the conditions of the country seemed imperatively to demand. 
Certainly, this is a formidable arraignment, and if true, as I 
am quite sure it is not, would be a most deplorable one for the 
party in power. If I have stated the position of the writer cor- 
rectly in the foregoing, it will not be difficult to conclude that 
he is a rampant, uncompromising partisan ; that his article is 
an attempted argument against the administration upon a nar- 
row and extremely partisan basis; and that the quality of 
judicial fairness does not anywhere permeate his argument. I 
say this much by way of digression, because in this most ex- 
cellent JOURNAL we are accustomed to have matters discussed on 
a higher plane. 
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The article asserts that ‘“‘it has been the work of the year to 
test Mr. Cleveland by the most rigid and exacting standards, 
with the result of discrediting his capacity alike as a party 
leader, an executive, and a statesman.’’ A publicservant should 
always be ‘‘tested by the most rigid and exacting standards.’’ 
And the criticism can be justly made that the public too rarely 
insist on such a test. I cannot agree with the writer in his con- 
clusion that, so tested, Mr. Cleveland has been found wanting 
as an executive and as a statesman. While I am convinced 
that it is somewhat a matter of opinion, depending largely on 
the point of view you take of the man and of the condition of the 
country, I feel reasonably certain and safe in claiming that Mr. 
Cleveland has demonstrated on public occasions that he possesses 
a coolness of temper, an honesty of purpose, a dignity befitting 
his high office, a determination to be judicially fair to all inter- 
ests in which his department is particularly concerned, and 
withal, a lofty and high-minded patriotism, far above and 
beyond the touch of greedy selfishness and low ambition, and 
farther still removed from the influence of mere party behests or 
expediency. And this attitude has been taken without being 
obstinate or self-sufficient, and with no appearance of offensive- 
ness or personal ill will toward any who may disagree with him. 
Here, then, we have some of the qualities that well character- 
ize the true statesman and place to the fore a great leader of 
men and of a nation. If Mr. Cleveland has not proven a suc- 
cess as a party leader, he has at least accomplished what no other 
citizen of this country ever could do ; he has been his party’s stan- 
dard-bearer for three successive campaigns, something that the 
great General Grant could not be, although dearly desiring to be. 
It is apparent that the sterling qualities of the man won the ad- 
miration of his party and made all opposition to him in the 
last national convention vanish like morning mist before the 
midday sun. 

A successful party leader is usually a man fertile with expedi- 
ents, but not necessarily great in the management of the affairs 
of statecraft, and rarely a statesman. He is able to leave some 
impress on the affairs of the hour, but seldom transmits to pos- 
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terity a record of which his countrymen and the world at large 
are proud. In the sense here indicated, I do not think that Mr. 
Cleveland has been a successful leader of his party. AndI do 
not believe that any patriot need be ashamed of such a failure. 

It is claimed that ‘‘ Mr. Cleveland’s second election brought 
uncertainty and disturbance to the business world”’ ; that ‘‘ the 
country was prosperous, and suddenly the brakes were applied.’’ 
Unsupported statements are easily made. What are the facts? 
When Mr. Cleveland was elected the whole country was in a 
condition of unrest, of business excitement, and wild specula- 
tions. Why wasit? If it was the fact of Mr. Cleveland’s suc- 
cess at the polls, then it was brought about by an overwhelming 
majority of the people of this country, and the blame cannot at- 
tach to Mr. Cleveland. But that is not the answer. The faulty 
legislation of many years, legislation in the interest of a class 
or of classes, had about reached its apex. The Sherman silver 
law was the avowed offspring of political expedients and un- 
statesmanlike legislation. It had commenced its deadly work 
long before the November elections. The writer heard Mr. 
Sherman on a public occasion denounce it and admit it was 
mischievous. No well-informed financier was heard to defend 
it. The constant and increasing widening of the breach be- 
tween employer and employee was a great and growing menace 
to the peace and prosperity of the country. The accumulations 
of extraordinary fortunes by the very few is always an alarm- 
ing symptom in a representative form of government. These 
were growing at a rapid rate. And the condition of the work- 
ing masses was not improving under the régime. Especially was 
this true of the agricultural classes. The foregoing is matter of 
history and cannot be gainsaid. Is it any wonder, therefore, 
that when Mr. Cleveland assumed control of the ship of state he 
found the condition of the country in a state of uncertainty and 
threatened business disaster? Is not the greater wonder found 
in the fact that it had been possible to prevent the volcanic 
eruption for so many, many months, if not a few years, under 
the high-water pressure of so much faulty business legislation ir 
the states and in the Congress? Unusual and unhealthy quick- 
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ening of the public pulse is always followed by a relapse, and 
the patient is sometimes in imminent danger of dissolution. 
That was what was about to happen when Mr. Cleveland went 
into power. 

The somewhat extraordinary article charges in effect that 
President Cleveland and his party were guilty of precipitating 
the panic of a year ago. The bare statement of such a wild 
and, as it seems to me, untruthful assertion, is its own best and 
complete auswer. Such a claim well belongs to the political 
huckster and ward heeler. It is the stock in trade of the stump 
orator. It is political claptrap. To dignify it with a reply 
would be to recognize its truthfulness. The writer evidently 
forgets that conditions such as he depicts are a matter of growth, 
generally of slow and almost imperceptible growth, and do not_ 
manifest themselves spontaneously. 

The writer referred to says: ‘‘Had Mr. Cleveland at the 
moment of his inauguration, or better still, before that, called 
in council a score of his party’s recognized chiefs and shaped a 
definite tariff program and published it to the country, all the 
paralyzing influence of doubt and uncertainty would have been 
removed.”’ In the light of recent events no one believes it. 
But I criticise the suggestion as inconsistent with true American 
principles. It would have justly subjected the party in power 
to condemnation for invoking un-American, impolitic, perhaps 
positively silly methods of public procedure. The president 
has no business to shape the tariff program. That is a matter 
for the Congress. I remember reading somewhere a provision 
which runs something in this wise: ‘All bills for raising a 
revenue shall originate in the House of Representatives.’’ I 
am impressed with the conviction that it will be well for us to 
observe this most wise and salutary provision. The executive 
is not and ought not to be the law-making power of this country. 
And while I do not doubt the patriotism of President Cleveland, 
no consideration of party policy or expediency should extend 
the functions of one branch of the general government to those 
of another. The writer’s suggestion, if acted on, ought to be, 
and I think would be, a farce. Instead of clearing the business 
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sky, it would have added to and complicated still more the 
threatening situation. Let there be no star chamber proceed- 
ings nor quasi-official conference of a junta of the political 
cohorts of any party. 

The article argues that ‘‘had the administration issued a 
ringing declaration, asserting its purpose to maintain the public 
credit at all hazard, avowing its purpose to issue bonds in un- 
limited quantity, if necessary, the panic would never have 
come.’’ It is easy enough to find fault. And it is not difficult 
to detect errors in every human institution. Whether the ad- 
ministration had the legal right to do what the writer claims 
ought to have been done is by no means certain in the opinion 
of some able statesmen. It is certain that there was a chance 
for an honest difference of opinion along this line, and to say 
that such action would have avoided the panic is another of the 
far-fetched statements of the article. It may be suggested in 
passing, however, that hindsight often proves itself in error when 
it stands on the pedestal of foresight. Perhaps our critic had 
forgotten that. 

The time has passed away when the declaration, proclamation, 
and pronunciamento have any practical use in the active affairs 
of this country. As suggestive of some policy or voluntary 
line of action they are likely well enough. But like the con- 
federation in the early history of this government, they are im- 
potent to accomplish much, except where they anticipate the 
natural inclination. In the active affairs of the business and 
financial world, this method of human government would be a 
monumental farce. It could serve no useful purpose. Certainly 
no statesman would lend his vote or influence to such a line of 
official action. 

That President Cleveland is hostile to pensions for the 
veterans of the late war is neither just nor true. That he is op- 
posed to the wholesale onslaught on the public treasury by an 
army of undeserving and able bodied ex-soldiers is conceded. 
And he is sustained in this position by the loyalty and honest 
judgment of the yeomanry of this country. It is a matter of 
common notoriety and public shame that the pension depart- 
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ment has been the abiding place of the most contemptible job- 
bery and glaring frauds. Mr. Cleveland is a friend of the sol- 
dier, but not of the perjurer, the dead-beat, and fraud. He is 
entitled to the gratitude of his countrymen for his manly stand 
upon this question. 

Some attempt is made to cast a suspicion on the administra- 
tion’s attitude toward the provincial government of Hawaii. It 
is fair to say that there might be some honest difference of 
opinion as to what should be the policy of this government on a 
state of facts such as Mr. Cleveland and the state department 
had to deal with in the Hawaiian matter. In my humble 
opinion, however, the judgment of history will approve Mr. 
Cleveland’s course. It is not the policy of this government to 
encourage revolutions among powers friendly to it, and never to 
participate in them. Strict neutrality is the only safe and true 
ground for America to occupy. If by any act of this govern- 
ment the affairs of a friendly power have been interfered with, 
it is the duty of this country to right the wrong as soon and as 
fully as possible, consistent with duty to this country and to the 
powers immediately affected. This was all that was attempted. 

There are some other charges made by the writer which I do 
not care to note in detail. Much that is said offers a fertile 
field for honest difference of opinion. But let me say right 
here that the high-minded discussion of the public acts of the 
servants of the people, if well-considered, intelligent, and hon- 
est, can never be hurtful. As intelligent, law-abiding citizens, 
we should welcome such a discussion, so conducted. It is the 
particular business of the people to scrutinize their public ser- 
vants, to intelligently criticise them, and to approve or dis- 
approve their actions, as such actions shall impress us as being 
right or wrong. In this country the people are the rulers. We 
should never forget that. And the honest judgments of the 
people are entitled to consideration and respect. 

But I cannot bring myself to believe that the writer has, on 
the whole, given us a fair or temperate resume of the first year 
of the administration ; that he has even treated the subject in a 
conservative, partisan manner ; and that the spirit and tone of 
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the discussion is obviously conducted on a narrow and extremely 
partisan basis. And Iam compeiled to dissent from the logic 
of his position, because I think he has offered nothing that 
would have assured us a better state of affairs had his views been 
accepted and put into operation. 

My personal view of the first year of the*administration is 
that the feverish and unsettled conditions of the country were 
upon us when Mr. Cleveland went into the White House, and 
that he and the country at large were unable to afford relief, ex- 
cept as it might be, secured by prompt and patriotic action of 
the Congress in special session assembled ; that Mr. Cleveland 
has taken the public pulse aright, but that Congress has failed to 
meet the demands of the hour ; that while legislation is not the 
panacea for all the ills to which a country is subjected, it often 
simplifies and improves business conditions, when enacted op- 
portunely, and gives new life and vigor to the slumbering hope 
that is within us. This is preéminently not a one-man govern- 
ment, and the sins of omission or of commission, so far as they 
affect the public welfare, are the sins of no one man alone. 

I agree with the writer that the administration was confronted 
with conditions that required the highest order of intellect and 
a statesmanship of the first quality. And I consider that they 
were both found in President Cleveland. But it matters little 
how great, how wise, how patriotic, the executive branch of the 
government may be, it can accomplish but little if the legisla- 
tive brakes are implacably and unreasonably placed upon it. 
That this has been foolishly and unwisely done, the future his- 
torian of the present time will no doubt record. 

DUANE Mowry. 





ECONOMIC COOPERATION. 


BY E. M. BURCHARD. 


F ONE should take up a volume entitled ‘‘ Travels in Af- 
rica,’’ and read in the opening paragraph that there was 
no such place as Africa, and find. the rest of the volume de- 
voted to proving that the alleged incidents of African travel 
really occurred in the United States, the narrators laboring 
under an hallucination of mind, he would experience sensations 
much like those of the reader of Stoughton Cooley’s article in 
the June number of this magazine under the title of ‘‘ Economic 
Codperation.”’ 

Speaking of the various reformers who seek the betterment of 
mankind through cooperation, he says: ‘‘The searchers do not 
know that which they seek. Realizing that there is something 
lacking in the present system of production and distribution of 
wealth, they set off at a tangent to find the missing element 
without stopping to inquire what it may be.’’ He states the 
purpose of his paper ‘‘to prove that we now have cooperation 
in which each producer gets the full returns of his labor, and 
in which the exchange of goods or services between producers 
is governed by a principle absolutely just and mathematically 
exact—barring the elements of monopoly.’’ He begins with 
defining codperation as ‘‘ the rendering of service at cost.’”’ It 
is but fair to say that subsequently an exact definition of the 
word is given, but this is the idea which is made the basis of 
his argument. 

If reformers really do not know what they want, and if what 
they would desire in case they were better acquainted with 
existing conditions is an abundant, present possession, what a 
vain beating of the air reform agitation has become! Not 
being authorized to speak for others, I can only say that codp- 
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eration as a ‘‘ rendering of service at cost’’ is the exact opposite 
of my own conception of the thing. 

The codperation which I seek is a rendering of service with 
the largest profit to the server. There is no such thing as “cost 
of service”? to him who renders it; who receives the service 
can state the cost to himself—what he pays for it—but there is 
no cost of service to the server. Take the simplest case im- 
aginable, that of a boy: blacking boots. This is a business 
requiring skill, industry, and capital ; but who shall determine 
the cost of a shine to the boy? And if it cannot be done in that 
which is least, it cannot be done in the greater. 

It is not necessary to follow Mr. Cooley further in a quest that 
confessedly leads no whither. Had he but started for some 
point in particular he doubtless would have arrived somewhere. 
He has well delineated the prospect of no hope. Man lives by 
hope; and with the material of sustentation so cheap and 
abundant, it is a pity to put mankind on short rations. 

Civilization differs from barbarism mainly in the matter of 
wealth-production. Wealth is not susceptible of indefinite 
storage ; production does not therefore lead, but on the con- 
trary it follows consumption. Necessity is the mother of in- 
vention, and precedes her children in point of time. Present 
industrial conditions are the result of an attempted inversion of 
nature ; the genius of man is-devoted to the work of produc- 
tion, while consumption, especially as regards the number of 
those who shall be allowed to consume, is restricted in every 
way. Man’s power to consume is always in direct proportion 
to the extent of the reward of his toil; and it is, apparently, 
the single aim of the managers of society to reduce this reward, 
upon one plea or another, to the lowest point. Every clogging 
of the channels of trade due to the fact that labor has had too 
little of its product, is tried to be remedied by a reduction of 
wages—giving to labor a still smaller proportion of its product. 

The labor question may be put in a nutshell: cause, labor 
robbed ; effect, the products accumulating and trade dull; 
remedy, labor robbed a little more than before, and a general 
wondering of why times are so hard. 
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I understand it to be the mission of codperation to reverse 
this practice, and, ultimately, to change the conditions which 
now obtain. Millions realize the nature of the condition that 
should be changed, they feel exactly the spot where the shoe 
pinches, they are most eager for change, but How ? 

The activities of society, so far as they relate to wealth, are 
threefold, and include its production, its distribution, and its 
exchange. Consumption always takes care of itself: it is the 
getting of the dinner upon the table that troubles the housewife 
of the poorer sort. By the production of wealth I mean taking 
the raw material, applying to it human labor, skill, and judg- 
ment, and bringing forth the usable thing or finished product; as 
when pig-iron becomes steel rails, cotton and wool become 
cloth, or leather is changed into shoes. 

Industry is now specialized and localized. Goods are mostly 
made at a distance from the place where they are to be used, 
and consequently must be carried to the user. Distribution 
comes second in order of time, but precedes production in point 
of consequence, since production depends upon distribution, 
ceasing when it ceases. When wealth has been produced 
and distributed it only remains that it be exchanged, that 
the man who has produced food get rid of his surplus food 
(worthless to him), and get clothing, tools, boots, hats, etc., 
and that all the other producers get in exchange for their special 
products the other forms of wealth which they need. 

Exchange, while the last process in point of time, is first in 
importance, since neither of the others can proceed without it. 
Exchange is the outlet pipe whose clogging stagnates all behind 
it. Society has not yet learned how to keep this outlet free ; 
who teaches her this secret shall be first in the kingdom of 
cooperation, because he will have been of infinite service to 
humanity. It may seem bold, at the close of the nineteenth 
century, to declare that man universally begins at the wrong 
end of economy ; that he labors indefatigably, prodigiously, to 
create wealth and crowd it into the channels of trade without 
apparently paying any attention to keeping the outlet free ; yet 
this is the plain, simple truth, and it remains for us to face it. 
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Man is a two-sided being ; his nobler powers and aspirations 
create in us conceptions of God; his baser part reaches down 
to depths we care not to fathom. All his endeavors are two- 
sided, also, and are either to give or to get—to do or to obtain. 
Giving, helping, working, building—all this is noble and en- 
nobling, but the whole business of getting gain appeals to man’s 
baser part. 

“* Tt is better to give than to receive.”’ 

The characterization of Lord Bacon as ‘ the greatest, mean- 
est of mankind,’’ was but testimony to his completeness as a 
man—it was all there. 

Man has always produced wealth with his nobility and ex- 
changed it with his meanness. Exchange has always, since the 
invention of money, been accomplished through trade, and 
trade calls into exercise all of man’s meaner part; it is its 
essence to get more than is given. The upward progress of 
humanity waits until exchange be freed from the domina- 
tion of trade and be granted a channel of its own. And nothing 
is easier than to do this, once attention is called to the case, 
once the nobler part of man is awakened and shown the possi- 
bilities of the new path. 

The genius and industry of man has triumphed over the 
difficulties of producing food, clothing, and shelter sufficient for 
his wants. Nothing is now easier than to do this. The diffi- 
culties of distribution have yielded to railroads and steamboats, 
and this is precisely the hour when destiny confronts him with 
the problem of exchange, and calls upon him to rise out of his 
meanness into his nobility. 

Trade may be called the great feed-box of humanity. Men 
approach it not as gods but as brutes. Greed is the law of 
trade ; honesty is its best policy, but only policy—not principle ; 
and there is an infinite difference between policy and principle ; 
the one as much includes all that is mean as does the other ex- 
clude the same. There is confessedly enough wealth produced 
for all, even with involuntary idleness tying humanity’s right 
hand, but it all goes into the trough of trade ; and while men 
facetiously call themselves bulls and bears, they are mostly 
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characterized by the habits of the hog in their business transac- 
tions. It is ever the aim of the stronger to shove the weaker 
aside, get all four feet into the trough, and to gulp down the 
greatest possible amount of the swill of vulgar wealth. The 
successful trader founds a university of learning ; the successful 
hog, in a humbler way, furnishes his quota of lard and bacon ; 
to any but the Jew, each is a success after his kind; but the 
actuating principle in both has been almost identical. In the 
art of codperating to produce wealth man is already proficient, 
and he would not have stopped here, only distribution and ex- 
change do not lie within the sphere of codperative effort ; they 
are executive functions. 

We may only codperate to produce the lawful means, and see 
to it that the execution is efficient. Nothing but the enactment 
of lawful provision for exchange will free production from the 
cruel, selfish domination of trade, which for thousands of years 
has made the trader lord and master, and the producer his more 
or less humble slave. 

Exchange and trade cannot occupy a common channel any 
more than greed and justice can rule in the same heart. Ex- 
change must have a lawful channel of its own; a small one at 
first, but with provision for growth. There can be no use of 
force ; we may but set out the plant of exchange in this spring- 
time of a new century, fence it in from the bulls and bears and 
the hogs of trade, and let it grow. There will be plenty of 
friends to prune and water the sapling if there prove to be life 
in the stock. 

Exchange is the art of giving to the worker the whole of his 
product in the form of any other worker’s product, just as trade 
is the art of giving to the worker as little as possible of his 
product in the form of some other worker’s product. It were 
well for the student to grasp this proposition before proceeding, 
for it contains the solution of the problem of the ages—the sub- 
stitution of fair and free exchange for the robberies of trade. 
Exchange is accomplished when the products of labor have 
equal, lawful, and free access to a common reservoir out of 
which each worker may take as much of value as he has put in. 
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It does not follow that all products would seek the common 
reservoir, but freedom of access would govern transactions out- 
side just as the fact that gold has free access to the mint governs 
the price of all gold everywhere. If but the hundredth part of 
production passed through the exchange channel, the fact that 
there was such a channel and that access to it was free, would 
confer all the advantages to be derived from actual entrance. 

Three things are essential to a complete system of exchange. 
These are : 

1. Lawful valuation. 

2. Safe custody. 

3. A. medium of exchange. 

We will consider them in their order. 

1. Lawful valuation. 

Goods cannot be distributed, except in a wholesale way, by 
means of bills of lading. Give to one man a receipt for a car- 
load of coal, to another a receipt for one hundred bushels of 
wheat, and to another a receipt for a case of cotton cloth, and 
they are still as far as ever from the point of economic exchange; 
but give to each the worth of his product in exchange currency, 
and each has the power to command so much of coal or wheat 
or cloth as he desires. This is the only perfect form of ex- 
change, and its use presupposes a valuation of the goods. 
Neither the buyer nor the seller can be left to determine values, 
for their interests are opposed; they cannot codperate; they can 
but contest. The work of valuation must be intrusted to duly 
appointed agents whose duty is lawfully defined, and this upon 
principles of exact justice. And it may be noted here that 
while the valuation at the start would be somewhat arbitrary, 
it would speedily become automatic in practice, since rela- 
tive value must ultimately conform to the law of supply and 
demand. Whatever was less wanted would of necessity be 
priced lower, and whatever was more wanted would by an equal 
necessity be priced higher, so that however fallible the pricing 
agents might be, their work would instantly be revised, and 
soon corrected and perfected in a purely automatic manner. 

2. Safe custody. 
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Wealth awaiting consumption must be in some custody ; if in 
that of the producer, he has the expense of storage, and mean- 
while the wealth is a useless burden to him and inaccessible to 
others. Consumers wi!l not buy much in advance of need. In 
order that production may be continuous there must be lawful 
storage of non-perishable, staple goods. This would relieve the 
producer and insure at once safe custody and universal accessi- 
bility. And the having of the surplus wealth in public custody 
would absolutely remove it from the arena of speculation and 
greatly facilitate the guidance of industry toward the most per- 
fect supply of demand—two supremely desirable ends. 

To the objection that we might be put to the expense of 
building some storehouses, it may be answered that those who 
have nothing require no place to put it. 

3. Exchange currency. 

An exchange currency is simply a form of paper, like money, 
and devoted to a single use. This currency would be issued in 
exchange for all goods offered at the receiving department, and 
it would be received for the goods; in the meantime it would 
have accomplished the work of exchange. All the goods in 
custody would be owned by the holders of the currency, and 
payable on demand. All the expense of running the depart- 
ment could be met by a slight tax upon the goods. The accumu- 
lation of wealth could not, under this system, retard production, 
for the worker would have a perpetual market and a cash price. 

The fact of supreme moment in this connection is that all 
surplus wealth would virtually be in possession of its makers, 
instead of as now wholly in the hands of speculators and 
traders, who use it for the destruction of those whose industry 
has produced it. Industry now, after supplying the luxury of 
the rich and the bare necessities of the working class, forges all 
the rest into a weapon and delivers it into the hands of her 
enemies for her own destruction. 

This system would distribute an infinite amount and variety 
of wealth among an infinite number of producers, and accom- 
plish economic exchange in accordance with the principles of 
justice. <A bill to put into operation such a system has been 
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drawn and is now in the hands of a United States senator. It 
would surprise most persons to learn how few and simple are 
the terms of the proposed act. Such an act of legislation is 
simplicity itself when compared with a tariff law, and would be 
of vastly greater moment, but alas! there is no speculation in 
it, nothing but justice, and that too for the poor—the worker. 

It is of utmost importance at this time to have clear ideas of 
what are the natural limits of codperative effort; and the 
fullest investigation will show that cooperation ends with completed 
production. To cooperate is to operate together for the attain- 
ment of a common object. Men cannot codperate to propel a 
boat with oars unless they desire to go the same way. The law 
of codperation, then, is identity of interest. Men codperate 
easily, instinctively, to produce wealth, because they all want 
it, and all that they can get of it; and united effort increases 
the aggregate product; but when it comes to the distribution 
and exchange of wealth, the interests which heretofore have 
been harmonious instantly become antagonistic, and the possi- 
bility of codperation ceases to exist. It is the natural law of 
wealth-distribution and exchange that each man shall seek to 
get as much as possible for himself regardless of the right and 
welfare of others. 

Civilization consists in superseding the natural law of human 
conduct by legal enactments in accordance with principles of 
justice; its height is not to be measured by the splendor of its 
achievements in art or science, but by the degree that principles 
of justice triumph over the instincts of natural selfishness. In 
all productive effort man’s nobler nature is in the ascendant; 
the act of creation makes him a god. In the business of distri- 
bution and exchange man sinks to his meaner level and becomes 
a brute. 

Two boys may cooperate to fill the wood-box with firewood, 
but they cannot codperate to divide the nickel which rewards 
their common toil. This task must be delegated to some one, 
and it should be discharged in accordance with predetermined 
rules of equity. Should one boy permanently assume the task 
of distributing the common earnings, he would begin by taking 
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three cents for himself and giving the other boy two, and he 
would end with a division of four to one in his own favor; and 
as he became older he would, doubtless, call out the military in 
case of labor troubles. The struggle, the brutal fight, the 
everlasting scramble, for the possession of the wealth created by 
labor, which goes on unceasingly among Christian and heathen 
peoples alike, without any regard to right and justice, must 
give place to a distribution which shall be lawful, orderly, and 
just. Thus shall we demonstrate the reality of our civilization, 
now seriously called in question. 

Economic exchange will not be compulsory, but a lawful pro- 
vision for those who choose to use it. It will not be communism, 
for it will give to each his own product and the whole of it. It 
will not be anarchism, for it will be lawfully done; if, however, 
it should prove to be socialism, then will socialism appear a 
very good thing. 

E. M. BURCHARD. 











THE PHILADELPHIA MUNICIPAL LEAGUE. 


BY CLINTON ROGERS WOODRUFF. 


HE American reading public has had ample opportunity 
during the past four years to inform itself of the counts 
in the indictment against city government in this country. From 
December, 1890, when President Andrew D. White’s scathing 
and trenchant article appeared in the Forum, until the present, 
magazines and newspapers have published article after article 
showing in general and in detail how far short we have come of 
reaching a higher development in municipal government. The 
recent Century articles of Dr. Albert Shaw, dealing with munici- 
pal activities in German cities, where the growth in population 
and change in conditions have been as marked as in our own 
cities, show conclusively how far in the rear of our European 
sisters we are. No one disputes our wonderful industrial and 
commercial enterprise, but in the domain of municipal govern- 
ment we must confess that we have failed to apply our acknowl- 
edged business capacities, and the result has been that our cities 
have been poorly managed, and many of them have little to 
show in the form of permanent improvements for extravagant 
expenditures of money. There has been little or no exercise 
of business prudence and foresight in dealing with such purely 
business problems as the water and gas supply, transit, and 
street paving. Work has been done in a hap-hazard, slip-shod 
way, and in place of carefully and consistently executed plans 
for all needed municipal improvements, we find public works 
hastily executed when they can no longer be put off, and then 
only so much done as the absolute necessities of the present 
exigency may require. The result is a patchwork that before 
long will prove inadequate to the growing needs of the com- 
munity. 
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In dealing with the causes of this failure (if we must so call 
it, and it is much better to be entirely frank with ourselves), we 
must realize that partisanship in its most extreme form is ag- 
gressively rampant and thoroughly intrenched ; that this com- 
pactly organized partisanship is unscrupulous in its use of 
spoils, and that the average good citizen (so-called) is the per- 
sonification of apathy and indifference as to his civic duties, 
and entirely willing to let well enough alone. A casual ob- 
server can scarcely realize the immense power which these com- 
pact party organizations, known as ‘‘rings’’ or ‘‘ machines,’’ 
exert. Mr. William M. Ivins, formerly city chamberlain of 
New York, in a little book entitled ‘‘ Machine Politics,’ traces 
the formation and describes the power and workings of such 
organizations, which chiefly owe their existence to their ability 
to control the spoils of office. 

Proper party organization is justifiable, perhaps necessary ; 
but an autocratic machine is neither justifiable nor necessary, 
but, on the contrary, dangerous and subversive of the high- 
est principles of self-government. Take spoils out of office and 
the machine disappears. Eagland’s experience demonstrates 
this. The English civil service laws provide that all appoint- 
ments must be made upon the sole basis of merit; that all pro- 
motions must be made upon the same ground; and that re- 
movals can be made only for cause. Government is considered 
a business and is conducted on a business basis. There is 
nothing like a machine in English politics. Not that there is 
less interest manifested in political questions than in the United 
States, but the interest is in policies, not in the maintenance of 
a party machine. Enogland’s experience is instructive on an- 
other point. Her best citizens take a lively interest in all polit- 
ical affairs. This is because there is no corrupt machine with 
the power to nominate men whose only ability lies in the 
manipulation of ‘‘ wires,’’? and no such deep-seated indifference 
on the part of citizens as ratifies the choice of the ‘ring”’ 
rather than take the trouble necessary to contest the election. 

In national and state affairs we constantly see citizens of both 
parties blindly voting the ticket their respective machines have 
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nominated regardless of its fitness, on the plea that everything 
else must be laid aside until party success is assured. We find 
precisely the same state of affairs when we come to deal with 
city matters, and with much less excuse, for nearly every 
thoughtful man will admit that there is no political question 
involved in determining such questions as those of an improved 
water and gas supply, street paving, sewage, etc. Why men 
should vote for a mayor or councilman on the ground that he is 
a Republican or Democrat, any more than a stockholder in a 
corporation should vote for a president or director for similar 
reasons, is past comprehension ; and yet this is what has been 
done year in and year out, and will be done in the future unless 
there can be produced a public sentiment that will insist that 
municipal questions must be settled on business grounds and 
entirely apart from considerations of national or state politics. 

The limits of this article prevent more than a passing refer- 
ence to one disastrous result of the existence of the machine 
and the indifference of the people, which in turn becomes a 
potent cause of bad municipal government, namely, the power 
which large corporations seeking special and unusual and valu- 
able privileges exert by means of corrupt bargains with the 
machine. 

Philadelphia is no better off than other large American cities. 
The conditions referred to exist here as elsewhere. Its politics 
are in the control of one of the shrewdest, wisest, and most 
successful ‘‘combines’’ ever organized. Shrewd because it 
persuades the citizens that they have their own way ; wise be- 
cause its members do not indulge in vulgar and ostentatious 
display ; successful in that they control absolutely every office 
in the city, and have complete and final say as to policies and 
candidates. The citizens regularly ratify the decisions of the 
machine because party expediency demands it. 

Its public works, like the gas and water plants, are sadly in- 
adequate to the present, not to mention the future, needs of the 
city. A councilmanic committee to investigate the conditions 
of gas works reported: ‘‘ Your committee can state, without 
hesitation, after two very careful examinations, that the physical 
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condition of all our works is bad in the extreme. One could 
not conceive of a large business plant, run upon business princi- 
ples, in such a condition without reflecting unfavorably upon its 
owners.’’ Reporting further as to the condition of the largest 
of che city’s plants, itsays: ‘‘The general appearance of these 
works is that of decay and dilapidation.’’ About another it 
says: ‘It possesses nothing itself but the most antique appli- 
ances for making its own gas.’’ Yet councils, with these and 
other equally convincing facts before them, have done nothing. 
The mayor and his director of public works have repeatedly 
urged action upon a plan to secure an adequate water supply, 
but councils have not appropriated a dollar to commence the 
work. 

The work the Municipal League of Philadelphia has set itself 
to do is to create a public sentiment that will be intolerant of 
bad government and will consciously and persistently demand 
the maintenance of the highest possible municipal standards. 
It will be recognized that it is no small effort, but it is a 
campaign that must be fought out ‘‘if it takes all summer.”’ 
There may be many sorties, many skirmishes, many assaults on 
the citadel of the enemy. It may be that we shall have to take 
considerable time to get into an advantageous position to make 
the final assault, but as Dr. Ecob has pertinently said, ‘‘ Good 
generalship will take a month to reach the strategic point for a 
battle that lasts but a day.”’ 

The League is working to inform the citizens of the facts as 
they exist, to acquaint them with the methods that will yield 
permanent reforms, to gather the people into organizations that 
they may be able to meet, and in time overcome the bands of 
selfish politicians now in complete control of the city. 

The educational features of the League’s work consist in 
liberal use of printer’s ink and in judicious appeals through 
the press and its speakers. The League’s pamphlets already 
published are: ‘‘The Duties of Citizens in Reference to Munici- 
pal Government,’ by Rev. W. I. Nichols; “The Limits of 
Party Obligation,’’ by Henry Budd, Esq.; ‘‘A Proper Standard of 
Municipal A ffairs,’’? by Theodore M. Etting, Esq., for nine years a 
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conspicuously faithful representative of the people in the upper 
chamber of our local legislature, now an active member of the 
League’s board of managers; ‘‘The City of Philadelphia, Its 
Stockholders and Directors,’’ by Charles Richardson. This 
latter pamphlet is an exposition of the wasteful, almost crim- 
inal, disregard manifested by councils in their dealings with the 
street railway companies, to which they have granted enor- 
mously valuable privileges and franchises for indefinite periods 
and for inadequate returns. Mr. Richardson’s figures show that 
at least $50,000,000 have been lost to the city by these improvi- 
dent grants. 

This and other pamphlets have been so distributed that they 
have had a hearing out of proportion to the actual number 
printed. For instance, the newspapers in their news columns 
reproduced the salient points. The ministers to whom they 
were sent incorporated the facts in their sermons, and these ser- 
mons were in turn reported by the newspapers. In addition to 
these longer pamphlets, intended largely for the more thought- 
ful reading public and leaders, the League has distributed thou- 
sands of one and two page circulars. Nearly 80,000 of one of 
these dealing with the League’s work were distributed broad- 
cast throughout the city. 

The plans for the autumn and winter work along these lines 
include the publication of pamphlets and a series of circulars 
dealing with the gas question ; with the question of political 
assessments among municipal employees, into which the League 
has made some interesting and valuable investigations; with 
what Philadelphia papers think of our councilmen ; and with 
the municipal conditions of Philadelphia and Berlin. 

The League has at its call a corps of advocates ready to speak 
at all times and places in its behalf. They have appeared be- 
fore churches, labor unions, lyceums, associations, societies, and 
clubs. They open up the way for further arguments and for 
the dissemination of literature, and they are always on the alert 
to secure recruits and impress them into service. The coming 
winter will see this department of the work still more thoroughly 
organized, and the codperation of such organizations as the 
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Christian Endeavor Societies and Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciations through Good Citizenship committees is expected to 
yield good results in stirring up interest and crystallizing atten- 
tion. Parlor meetings serve an excellent end in that they en- 
able the speakers to meet through social channels those who 
cannot be reached in any other way. The League holds but 
few public meetings under its own auspices, except during a 
political campaign. This because it feels that for the present 
it can reach larger numbers through already constituted chan- 
nels. People are reached by an address before a church or labor 
union at one of its regular meetings, who could not be induced 
to come to a purely Municipal League meeting. 

The direct object of these educational methods is to arouse the 
citizens to the importance of the municipal problem and to urge 
them to bestir themselves to bring about a permanent change. 
They must precede what we call our practical methods, namely, 
those that are directed to organizing the citizens and the 
election of candidates. They must precede and accompany the 
efforts at organization. The Municipal League is comprised of 
ward associations, which are in turn comprised of division 
associations. Fifty or more members of the League residing in 
a ward may form themselves into a ward association, which is 
governed by an executive committee of ten members elected at 
large and one delegate from each division association. The 
ward executive committee elects a delegate to the central board 
of managers. 

The object of the ward associations is ‘‘to enable all those 
citizens of the ward who believe in the complete separation of 
municipal business from state and national politics to codperate 
in the nomination and election of candidates for city offices, 
and in securing a practical, business-like conduct in all purely 
municipal affairs,’ in a word, more effectively to carry out the 
fundamental principles of the League ; the elimination of state 
and national politics from municipal affairs; the adoption of 
the principles of civil service reform ; and the conduct of the 
city on non-partisan and business lines. The ward association 
has the power to decide when it or any of the division associa- 
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tions shall nominate candidates for councils or for any public 
positions which are to be filled by the voters of the ward or any 
division thereof, and to carry on the campaign to secure the 
election of such candidates. 

The aim of the division association is to organize for effective 
political action all those persons residing in the division in 
sympathy with the League’s principles. It is a campaign 
committee to arouse and sustain interest in the smallest political 
division of the city, to bring into a compact organization all 
who are interested in the city’s welfare, and to bring out the 
vote on election day. The division committee sends a delegate 
to the ward executive committee, the latter sends a delegate to 
the board of managers, which is composed of the ward dele- 
gates, the officers of the League, and twenty-five members 
elected at large. This board has general control of the policy 
of the League, can decide when to participate in an election 
and recognize ward associations. The present board contains 
four manufacturers, one electrician, one professor, one real 
estate dealer, two grocers, fifteen lawyers, one editor, one 
salesman, one importer, three ministers, two doctors of medi- 
cine, four merchants, one architect, four retired gentlemen. 

The weak spot of Philadelphia’s government lies in its 
councils. Justly or unjustly, they rest under the suspicion of 
being swayed by improper motives and by corrupt means. It 
is to change this condition that the principal efforts of the 
League have been and are being directed. It has succeeded in 
replacing some positively bad men by negatively good men, and 
some mediocre men by positively good men. This is slow work 
but the League can proceed only as fast as the public sentiment 
will permit it. In one of two instances it has had to nominate 
the best available man, not the best possible man. But it is by 
replacing the bad by a little better, and the little better by a 
little better still, that progress is made. As some one has said : 
‘No philosopher’s stone of a constitution can produce golden 
conduct from leaden instincts. No apparatus . . . can 
compensate for the want of an internal governing sentiment. No 
legislative manipulation can eke out an insufficient morality into 
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a sufficient one. No administrative sleight of hand can save us 
from ourselves.’’ So nothing will give the city of Philadelphia 
or any other city good municipal government, unless the people 
consciously demand it and will be satisfied with nothing else. 
To evolve a new set of conditions and a new public sentiment 
that will tolerate only the best and nothing but. the best, is the 
problem to which this generation must address itself. 

CLINTON ROGERS WOODRUFF. 





GOVERNMENT BY PARTIES* 


BY THOMAS G. KITTRELL. 


GOVERNMENT by the people is essentially a government 
by political parties. However free every man in our 
country may be to express his political opinions, or seek to re- 
duce them into practice, it is nevertheless through the medium 
of party that he casts his vote or attains to public office. It is 
party that places new-born principles before the people and sifts 
the material for candidates ; it is party that shapes and directs 
public policy and administers the government. And by parties 
is meant organizations built not on questions of surface expedi- 
ency, but on great and comprehensive principles; and which 
differ not so much in abstract maxims as in the application of 
these maxims under the stress of events. 

Yet parties have not been universally accepted as the natural 
and necessary means through which the people shall discharge 
their functions as the governing power. Through every year of 
our country’s existence the system has found its opponents. 
James Monroe looked forward from his peaceful administration 
to the time when there should be no parties, and believed that 
‘the extinction of party strife was the ultimate triumph of re- 
publicanism.’’ Other men have held this opinion, and have 
hoped that parties were but a temporary growth which would 
die with the gradual development and perfection of republican 
government. And to-day, because the boss has at times sup- 
planted the statesman, because the machine has at times taken 
the place of honest party organization, party itself has borne 
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the censure of evils from which no method of office-seeking can 
be free. 

Our national experience has taught us that this system is the 
natural offspring of our form of government, and not less than 
our other institutions, looks for a gradual shaping and perfec- 
tion at the hands of the people. Political parties are born of 
public wants. Their beginnings are found in the birth and 
growth of ideas and convictions, which gradually create in the 
mind of the citizen a new ideal of public policy. There must 
have been Democrats before there could have been a Democratic 
party ; and its beginnings are to be traced in the processes which 
developed in citizens the spirit and purposes of democracy. 
Every state, like a living language, is constantly passing 
through some phase of its development; every phase gives 
birth to new questions and new principles to be dealt with by 
the governing power. In the advocacy of these principles the 
political party is born. 

The useful functions of party are apparent to almost every 
voter. The very keenness of the strife between them makes 
them most effective in educating the citizen in political affairs. 
There is no higher educating influence for intelligent citizen- 
ship than the sharp presidential campaigns with their long 
previous preparations which occupy the minds of the people 
almost two years out of every four. This is the agency whereby 
the crude first thoughts and blind first feelings of the people are 
transformed into the’ rational thinking and feeling which is 
public opinion. 

While partaking of the nature of a national educator, not less 
efficiently does it serve to enlist the interest of the citizen in 
the government. The right of every competent man to take 
part in the affairs of the government by vote or‘otherwise is a 
duty not less than a privilege, and we must look to the or- 
ganization and spirit of party as the chief and almost the sole 
means of leading the citizen to the active and intelligent dis- 
charge of this duty. Our republic has no other agency for 
shaping, propagating, and applying governmental doctrines. 
Of what avail were northern discontent with slavery, without 
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organized parties to arraign the system before the people in all 
its details, and to make its abolition a question of public policy? 
Firmly as our people cling to the right to govern themselves, it 
is, nevertheless, a right which they are slow to exercise. It has 
been clearly shown by an eminent economist that the part of 
our population which votes most in accordance with living 
issues, which meets the demands of the times and escapes a 
dangerous conservatism, is to be found about the active political 
centers within easy reach of party weapons. It is by organizing 
the public opinion which they help to form that parties draw 
into active service the popular power in which government is 
vested. And it is by presenting to the voter a party platform 
clearly and distinctly outlined that he can understand precisely 
the policies and principles for which he is voting. 

However much party antagonism may be deprecated and 
feared, its operation is wholesome in laying bare to the inspec- 
tion of the people the administration of public office. What 
citizen so humble or so ignorant, but the searching light of 
opposing criticism reveals to him the course of every official 
and the working of every department of government ? 

The tyranny of the spoils system, together with the boss and 
machine, are the greatest evils with which parties are re- 
proached. It is true that the custom has for a long time held 
of rewarding party devotion with the spoils of public office. 
But what is the history of its origin? It dates from the election 
of 1828, when there was but one party or rather many factions 
under one party name ; when men ceased to organize in support 
of broad and comprehensive principles ; when the great parties 
had fallen away, broken and disorganized. Then in the race 
for office the election descended from a lofty matching of prin- 
ciple against principle into a personal contest, the fiercest, the 
most bitter and scurrilous, the most fruitful of evil results, in 
the history of the country. It was at the end of this ignoble 
strife that Andrew Jackson inaugurated his eight years in power 
by sweeping the public offices for the benefit of his partisan 
supporters. It was thus that the very greatest evil associated 
with parties to-day sprung from a time when there was a lack 
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of party organization. The history of this and other elections 
teaches us that where party lines are disregarded, the election 
degenerates into a bitter and demoralizing personal contest. 
The long existence of the spoils system is no evidence of an in- 
curable evil inherent in the nature of parties. Circumstances 
can never be more favorable to its growth than they have been 
in the past ; I refer to the long fight over the slavery question, 
when party strife, from sectional feeling, had touched the last 
chord of bitterness, and to that later period just after the war, 
when the Republican party from its great strength came to 
identify itself with the state. It is enough to point to the course 
of recent administrations which have made ability and honest 
worth the chief qualifications for appointment to office. How- 
ever thorough may have been the application of the spoils sys- 
tem in the past, the present generation is looking upon its 
gradual downfall before the opposition of high-minded leaders 
and statesmen. 

Nor can it be better maintained that the political boss and 
machine are distinctively the outgrowth of party or its neces- 
sary attendants. They meet with no hindrance so effective as 
activity on the part of the citizens which is aroused by vigorous 
party campaigning. Chicanery in politics accomplishes most 
where the citizens fail to take part in political affairs. There is 
no better illustration of this truth than the late elections in 
New York and New Jersey, in which the people awoke from the 
long imposture of corrupt rings, and carried out the election © 
along well-defined lines of party policy. As long as remuner- 
ative public offices are at the disposal of popular suffrage, or 
open to the aspirations of every legal citizen, just so long will 
they have to be guarded by a vigilant commonwealth from in- 
competent and dishonest men ; for our politics can never be far 
above or below the level of our national character. In the 
language used by Grover Cleveland in the last campaign, ‘Ideal 
patriotic aspirations and unorganized good intentions cannot 
contend successfully for the mastery against the combined efforts 
of private avarice and greed.”’ 

We grant the concession that political organizations in states 
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and municipalities are prostituted for private ends; but we 
refer this evil to the close union maintained between national 
politics on the one hand, and on the other that of the state and 
municipality. Compared with the latter, national politics are 
pure. The greatest blemish upon American institutions is the 
corrupt leader and ring that dominates our cities; it is the state 
legislature that sells itself to the railroad corporation. State 
governments, aS proven by an eminent economist, are con- 
stantly declining; their existence has been marked by ever- 
narrowing restrictions placed upon legislatures as a guard 
against corruption. Does not this evil point to the necessity of 
separating state and national politics, and of shaping platforms 
according to principles of state and municipal government? 
You are familiar with the spectacle of a national election, 
where voters are presented with a ticket headed by the repre- 
sentative of some great national principle, and below, skulking 
under the same party name, a state, county, or ward politician, 
who perhaps represents merely his own selfish interests or that 
of his clique. The energy of our parties has been absorbed by 
questions of national policy, almost to the exclusion of matters 
pertaining to the separate states, and until the two elections are 
separated, and state politics are based on distinct platforms, the 
party devotion of the ignorant masses will be the capital of 
demagogues. 

If, therefore, the inference is correct as to the usefulness and 
need of strong party organization, surely party zeal is a virtue. 
In the language of Edmund Burke, “It is impossible to con- 
ceive that any one who believes in his own politics or thinks 
them to be of any weight should refuse to adopt the means of 
having them reduced into practice. It is the business of the 
speculative philosopher to mark the proper ends of govern- 
ment ; it is the business of the politician, who is the philosopher 
in action, to find out proper means toward those ends and to 
employ them with effect.’’ But how close shall be this 
allegiance to party? Whether a man be influenced to change 
his ballot by the character of a candidate or by some temporary 
issue, the causes for this change should indeed be grave. It 
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may well be questioned whether a man can ever justly witb- 
draw his ballot from a great party in support of some temporary 
or class or local issue. When faced by the doubtful character 
of a candidate it becomes a question of ultimate expediency 
whether he is justified in opposing a great principle in which 
he believes, and to which he is devoted, in order to protect an 
office from a corrupt official. It is true that a party candidate 
represents a principle, but it is one whose application is to be 
largely modified by his own personal character. The case does 
arise in which the elevation to official power of a man whose 
influence is corrupting and demoralizing would be fraught with 
greater evil to the country than the temporary failure of a 
beneficent party policy. But the instance must indeed be one 
where that influence would be far-reaching, and it were better 
that the patriotic citizen err on the side of party devotion. 
Let him labor for the highest interests of his party if he would 
be loyal to his country. Let him contribute not alone to its 
strength, but to the elevation of its character and the mainte- 
nance of those high motives which gave it birth; seeking ever 
to make it the worthy champion of a high faith, of beneficent 
reforms ; and steadfast in his allegiance, not for one election, 
and not for one decade, but until his party belief shall have be- 
come an adopted part of his country’s political faith. 

THOMAS G. KITTRELL. 

















THE PROBLEM OF POVERTY. 


BY THEODORE COX. 


T A time like the present, the problem involving the ban- 
ishment of poverty from society is one of peculiar and 
transcendent interest. When, from causes whose nature we 
shall not discuss, the shadow of financial disaster lies cold upon 
the land, and the evil spirit of industrial panic holds the wheels 
of our workshops still in its heavy hand, driving hundreds of 
thousands of once busy workmen to swell the ranks of that vast 
army of the miserably poor which stands as a perpetual menace 
to advancing civilization all over the world, this most mysteri- 
ous, most profound, and yet most important question with which 
humanity has to deal forces itself upon our attention with irre- 
sistible power. 

That this problem is truly the greatest with which we have to 
deal to-day, and that its correct solution would entail such in- 
finite benefit upon us as to almost realize the so ardently longed- 
for millenium is, I think, readily apparent. From the earliest 
periods of man’s history we find that all social strife has had as 
its corner-stone the desire of those who have worldly wealth to 
remain in possession of the same, as opposed to the equally 
powerful desire on the part of those who are not so fortunately 
situated to acquire that possession. There has been one long 
battle between the rich and the poor. The earliest tribesmen 
fought over their flocks and their pastures. The Vandals were 
tempted by the wealth of Rome. Within the gates of the 
Eternal City the patricians and plebeians divided upon the same 
line. What was the cry of the first revolutionary mob of 
Paris? ‘‘Give us bread!’’ The lower we go through the 
planes of human organization, the more highly developed do 
we find this elementary bone of contention—the desire to have 
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—until finally when we reach the animal kingdom we find it the 
only cause of strife. 

In a comparatively new country like ours, the all-important 
character of this social force is not so clearly apparent as in an 
older and more thickly settled community. For, in all under- 
populated regions, such as those tremendous tracts of farming 
country which still form the overwhelmingly larger part of this 
nation’s territory, there are few very rich men and an almost 
equal scarcity of paupers, while starvation is almost a myth. 
The fathers or grandfathers of the people found in such districts 
came into the country, as a rule, pretty equally placed in 
regard to worldly wealth, and likewise equally adapted to the 
life of a tiller of the soil. They found a country practically 
without inhabitants, and each pioneer was enabled to take to 
himself as many acres as he could use, and that number did not, 
of course, vary much in their separate instances, since every 
man is gifted with about the same amount of bodily strength, 
and hence each could cultivate about the same quantity of land 
as every other. Then those who came later were given equal 
portions by the government. Therefore, with this equal start, 
and with wealth dependent almost entirely upon bodily exer- 
tion, likewise a comparatively fixed and invariable quantity, 
there was naturally but a single great social plane. All being 
thus more or less equally situated in regard to worldly wealth 
associated together as equals and friends. And, as to sink 
beneath that plane one could not reach another where he might 
forget his pride among new associates similarly placed with 
himself, or bolster it up in contemplation of others still below 
him in the social scale, but was compelled to stand out as either 
a pitiful or contemptible exception to mankind in general in 
the eyes of his everyday associates, there was given every 
opportunity for the display of that inborn spirit in man that 
makes him dread to be considered different from other men, if 
that difference brings upon him their ridicule or contempt. It 
is this same characteristic that is responsible for the fact that so 
few men are found willing to uphold unpopular opinions, or 
wear peculiar dress. An intimate knowledge of New England 
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country life has convinced me that it is owing to this cause, 
almost solely, that these people are able to support their poor as 
they do. Poorhouses abound and yet are rarely overcrowded, 
for a man there will suffer to the brink of starvation, as a rule, 
before suffering the disgrace of entering one of these asylums 
and thus being set apart from his fellow-men. 

But the moment that great towns begin to form we find a total 
change in the social conditions. Brain of a certain kind takes 
the place of muscle, and men’s brains differ vastly more in 
quantity and quality than do their bodily sinews. Hence, the 
cunning and wily amass untold wealth while the intellectually 
weak starve. It becomes an absolute impossibility for him who 
lacks the crafty mind to acquire a noticeable part of the good 
things falling to his more sagacious brother, and consequently 
he is obliged to sink beneath the latter, no matter how desper- 
ately he struggles to maintain his footing. Then, too, as it is 
an impossibility for all of the swarming thousands of a large 
town to be personally known to one another, as are the people 
of a rural district, it follows, as a matter of course, that those 
of a kind mingle together. The rich naturally seek the com- 
pany of the rich, while the various grades below are but so 
many exclusive circles. Of course the members of each circle 
are not all known to one another, but each member finds his 
companions in his circle alone. Nor is there longer the same 
restraint that holds the member of a rural society to a single 
plane. For now the step is notso very great from plane to plane 
but what one sinking through them will always have company, 
and others still further down to look up to him. 

No sooner are the classes distinctly formed than class hatred 
develops in the human breast. Each class envies and then hates 
the one above it. The starving wretch, threading some fash- 
ionable thoroughfare, gazes upon the stony walls of the sur- 
rounding palaces behind which teem everything that makes 
life happy, but which are as surely closed to him as though the 
street were an endless gorge carved in the living rock. He 
thinks of the much vaunted principle, that al] are equal, and 
which he has never heard contradicted, and yet he knows that he 
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is no more equal to the inhabitants of yonder houses than is the 
lowest Siberian serf equal to the czar of all the Russias. Can 
one blame him, then, for believing that he has been cheated 
somehow by these people, and hating them for it, or for follow- 
ing blindly after the first leader who rises with a promise of 
real equality upon his banner ? 

Thus we see that only where real equality exists can we hope 
for successful republican government, or, in other words, the 
New England town-meeting is as characteristic of that region 
as Tammany Hall is of New York, or class rule is of Europe. 
Therefore, the question upon whose solution hangs the very 
existence of our republican institutions is the problem of pov- 
erty, or how can be cut away from society the very lowest planes, 
and at the same blow practically extinguish the upper ones and 
again approach that condition of practical equality that exists 
only in the rural portions of our country. That we would ban- 
ish the rich by banishing the poor is consequent upon the fact 
that the work now done by the very lowest grades of humanity 
would then be necessarily performed by better paid labor, and 
thus by vastly raising the price of labor and consequently the 
price of everything else, we would leave little room for the 
accumulation of vast fortunes. 

Some may think that the only correct answer to the question 
is a return to rural life by the civilized peoples of the earth. 
Bat in the first place such a return is impossible, and, secondly, 
it would not have the desired effect. For rural life is only an 
incentive to equality once established, since there have existed 
many oligarchies in agricultural regions. Personally, however, 
it seems to me that the right path has been indicated by 
Malthus in his great essay on population. Now, none will 
dispute that the breeding of men is dependent upon the same 
conditions as the breeding of any other animal. Hence, if we 
keep the sexes apart there can be no births. It is likewise 
evident, I think, that by allowing the poor to multiply un- 
checked, save by the laws of nature, we are breeding a race, as 
it were, of people who overstock the labor market and thus 
lower the condition of the workingmen in general and increase 
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that feeling of unrest and discontent that is fast growing into a 
menace to civilization. Therefore, why not enact legislation 
prohibiting marriage until the couple desiring to enter into the 
bonds of matrimony are capable of furnishing sufficient means 
of subsistence to provide comparative comfort to an average 
sized family? If this could be successfully accomplished few 
can doubt that the poor would soon be practically extinct. 

There are two chief objections to such a plan. The first and 
most important of which is that the poor would continue to 
breed without the formality of marriage, and thus the law 
would but lower their condition without gaining the required 
end. But by enacting at the same time severe penal laws 
attaching heavy penalties to the illicit breeding of children, I 
think this objection would be overcome. The second of the 
charges that those who object to such a law bring, is that if 
successful in the accomplishment of its purpose it would act as 
@ premium on sexual vice. And this objection is undoubtedly 
true and valid. But it seems to me that such a condition would 
be a small price to pay for the vast benefit to mankind con- 
sequent upon a banishment of poverty from the social structure. 
I have been in few portions of this country where morals are as 
loose, in this respect, as in the rural portions of New England. 
And yet can their condition be compared, for a moment, with 
that of the population of New York City? Which is pref- 
erable? Can we not make that small sacrifice in order to 
banish at one blow the cloud which hangs with gathering black- 
ness over the civilization of the nineteenth century ? 

THEODORE Cox. 
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THE STUDY OF THE PROBLEMS OF THE DAY* 


BY REV. HAMILTON M. BARTLETT. 


HE present age is peculiar among other ways in that it 
forces upon public attention a wide range of topics of 
thought. The political, sociological, educational, and religious 
problems of our own country, coming up in every variety of 
form, demand consideration, while our opportunities of know- 
ing what is being said and done everywhere, make the public 
questions of all other peoples of intense interest to usalso. The 
result is that one who would fit himself to discharge life’s re- 
sponsibilities wisely, must have a wide range of intellectual 
vision ; he must keep abreast of the developments of his time 
and make himself familiar with a thousand questions which did 
not come within the horizon of our fathers. 

The necessity of doing this has given rise to journalism, the 
field of which has been steadily enlarging. It has two legiti- 
mate ends, the one of informing us of the best, not the worst, 
which is being said and done in the world, and the other of 
‘editorial discussion of every problem of current interest. The 
latter is undoubtedly its highest function. It is the one which 
has been the most neglected and abused, but which is now 
assuming its rightful importance. It is being increasingly rec- 
ognized that an appeal to reason is what the widest public 
demands, and that in the impartial and fearless discussion of 
current problems journalism has an unparalleled opportunity for 
usefulness. Influenced by this conception, journalism has vastly 
improved its intellectual and moral tone within the last decade, 
and may be trusted to improve it much more in the future. It 
has attracted to its service many of the most gifted men of the 
time, who in any other age would have been statesmen, lawyers, 


* This article will also be found in a brochure relating to the plans ofthe Extension 
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or clergymen. It is now possible to find in the columns of sec- 
ular, religious, or literary periodicals every week a large amount 
of matter conceived in the best spirit, written in the best form, 
and giving the best available discussion of the most serious 
questions of the time. Much of this is written by specialists, 
by men who are recognized authorities, who have no other end 
in view except to serve the public, and who recognize the press 
as the best possible medium of communication with the public. 
The range of these articles includes every variety of timely 
topic. They afford information, and their discussion offers 
instruction which the most of us have no possibility of finding 
elsewhere. We have the alternatives only of reading them or 
of remaining in ignorance of some of the most important prob- 
lems of our times, the right solution of which is essential to the 
welfare of our country. 

There can be no question that the ideal citizen will make 
himself familiar with these current topics of thought. Democ- 
racy has given the people the privilege, and thrown upon them 
the responsibility, of solving the problems of society in their 
own way. Political, social, educational, and religious questions 
are not now solved by a few philosophers, statesmen, or ecclesi- 
astics, but they are thrown into the arena of public discussion, 
and are eventually settled in accordance with the popular ver- 
dict. Public opinion is the new king which this age has en- 
throned in place of an hereditary sovereign. The development 
of the time is in the direction of giving public opinion a more 
imperative voice, and of submitting a wider range of topics to 
its decision. This is a tendency which has the greatest possibili- 
ties, either of good or evil—of evil if the people remain unin- 
formed, their opinion thereby being worthless; of good if they 
are taught to examine widely, profoundly, and fairly, and 
thereby acquire the power of deciding wisely. Nothing, not 
even despotic authority, can be worse for a country than an 
uninformed public. It is sure to be the victim of demagogues 
and charlatans, making the worse appear the better cause, 
and using it for their own nefarious ends. The opportunity of 
all social parasites is gone, however, when the public is well 
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informed. Then its judgments are usually correct. This is the 
ground of faith in democracy, that the people can be trusted to 
decide wisely when they have informed themselves upon the 
merits of a question. 

Unfortunately we have a very ill-informed public. The 
people are, of course, always ignorant until they have been in- 
structed. But in this country the most have been too busy © 
about other matters to gain adequate instruction. Moreover, 
we have welcomed so many foreigners, necessarily ignorant of 
our language and institutions, and have so generously accorded 
them all the rights of citizenship, that the educational average 
of the people has been lowered. The result is that the gravest 
questions are being decided by a jury that, for the time, at 
least, is blind and deaf, being able neither to see things in their 
true relations nor to hear the arguments. We have only one 
remedy. The people must be taught to think about these ques- 
tions which we ask them to answer. They must recognize that 
their right solution is vital, not only to the prosperity of the 
country, but to its safety and the continued happiness of its 
people. They must be made to feel that he is an unworthy citi- 
zen who does not seriously undertake to inform himself upon all 
questions which come within the limits of popular discussion 
and decision. 

There is only one place where this work of instruction can 
begin, and that is where all higher education begins—in the 
schools. Whether it shall be begun or not is simply a question 
of self-preservation. Democracy imposes new duties and re- 
sponsibilities upon the individual ; it should therefore adapt the 
education it offers to prepare him to discharge them wisely. It 
requires, in some respects, a system of education of its own. 
It must be admitted that it is possible to add another branch to 
public instruction, giving to those who are fitted to use it the 
opportunity of studying current topics of thought, as presented 
in a judiciously chosen series of quotations from the best dis- 
cussions of the secular, religious, and periodic press. If the 
plan is feasible it is certainly desirable, and for reasons which 
only need clear statement to make their force apparent. 
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In the first place such a course of study would prove a valu- 
able means of education and culture. The end of education is 
undoubtedly not only to develop the mental and moral faculties, 
but also to adjust one properly to the duties and responsibilities 
of life. But what shall be said of that system of education 
which leaves out of account preparation for the right discharge 
of the duties of citizenship; which does not even remind us of 
the existence of the most serious public questions of our time? 
Plainly it is defective at a most essential point. Here, there- 
fore, is a point where modern education should adapt itself to 
modern requirements; it should seek to enlarge the field of 
vision of youth beyond that of individual or material interests, 
and endeavor to set them thinking rightly upon matters of 
current discussion. Such instruction would be welcomed by a 
numerous class of young people. They are naturally interested 
in current questions. In their debating societies, in school and 
college, such topics are generally chosen for discussion. A 
course of study of timely topics would greatly quicken the 
intellectual life which shows itself in these discussions. It 
would make it certain that young men so taught would have a 
wide range of vision, breadth of culture, acquaintance with the 
best thoughts and most important events of their time, and 
throughout life be anxious students of affairs. This would pro- 
duce the best results in every direction in which citizens act, 
making them more intelligent in the town-meeting, in the 
caucus, and at the polls. The study of current questions has 
bred such statesmen as Henry Clay, Horace Greeley, and 
Abraham Lincoln, and they are types of men who naturally 
grow out of such study. This is also essential to the widest 
culture and highest enjoyment of the intellectual and moral 
life; for current questions are of infinite variety and many of 
them of the profoundest importance. To be brought up in com- 
parative ignorance of them is a misfortune. Any one who has 
his thought early directed toward them, under wise instruction, 
will have cause for life-long gratitude. 

Moreover the proposed course of study would tend to destroy 
the partisan spirit in which most public questions, religious as 
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well as political, are now considered, and which is fatal to an 
intelligent decision. This is one of the most serious evils of the 
time. The worst elements in public life, and they are very 
powerful, do their utmost to discourage independent judgment 
and use every means to stimulate party spirit. Nothing else 
needs to be considered with such critical and judicial eyes as 
campaign literature. Therefore the most valuable acquisition 
which a citizen can make is the philosophic spirit which inquires 
in all directions and compares and weighs arguments. The study 
of current topics would develop this spirit. Young people so 
instructed would learn to do their own thinking and make their 
own judgments. They would not unquestionably accept the 
arguments of one paper or blindly support the policy of one 
party. They could not be deceived by charlatans nor be led by 
demagogues. 

Besides, the influence of such study upon public discussion of 
current questions would be elevating. The newspaper is com- 
pelled by the laws of self-preservation to be something very like 
its Constituency, and so also is the politician. They will appeal 
to the reason, they will stop insulting the intelligence of the 
people with such palpable fallacies and misrepresentations, if 
the public is intelligent and well informed; otherwise never. 
Nothing, therefore, can exert a healthier influence upon public 
discussion than the knowledge that increasing numbers of the 
brightest minds are being taught to discriminate between the 
specious and the true. If such instruction were continued for a 
generation its influence would be simply incalculable in com- 
pelling fairness in discussion and honesty in public life. There 
is no question of the future which would not thereby receive 
more intelligent consideration and more rapid solution. 

And further, it is easily seen that such study would guide many 
gifted young men into acareer. They would find the study of 
social, economic, political, religious, or educational questions 
the magnet which would draw them in the direction in which 
their capacities fit them to walk with the greatest personal de- 
light and the widest usefulness. Education would thereby open 
the door widely, disclosing the greatest concerns of after life. 
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It is only natural to assume that many would find these themes 
so alluring that nothing but life-long study would satisfy. This 
age peculiarly needs that such doors should be thrown open 
widely. Commercial allurements were never greater; they 
should be balanced by showing the variety and charm of intel- 
lectual pursuits in their truly attractive light. 

The strongest considerations of public safety and of individual 
advantage, therefore, urge the introduction of the study of cur- 
rent topics of discussion into the school, academic, and collegiate 
instruction of the time. Experiments already made in this di- 
rection make it evident that such a course would be immedi- 
ately popular among the more intelligent pupils. While this 
number might be small, compared with the great number of 
youth who are growing up to citizenship, they would be the 
“saving remnant,’’? the minority with clear ideas and right 
purposes, which ultimately is always successful in enforcing its 
views upon the majority. Ere long they would make it dis- 
gracefal for a citizen of this country to be ill informed, and im- 


possible that the final appeal to the American people upon any 
question should be other than to reason and conscience. 
HAMILTON M. BARTLETT. 











THE TRUTH ABOUT “AUSTRALIA AND THE AMERICAN 
CONTINENT.” 


A CORRECTION OF SOME OF MR. HOPKINS’ ERRORS. 


BY GEORGE L. MYERS. 


HE duty of editors is, of course, to edit, and there is no 

doubt that the majority of them do what they can to in- 

sure accuracy upon the part of their contributors. But even an 

editor cannot be an expert upon every imaginable subject, and 

the responsibility for inaccuracies in magazine articles must 
primarily rest with the writers. 

The third paper in THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF POLITICS 
for June is entitled ‘‘ Australia and the American Continent,’’ 
the writer being Mr. J. Castell Hopkins, who wishes to pose as 
an authority upon all questions connected with the federation 
of the British Empire. It has been asserted in Canadian news- 
papers that this gentleman, who is now an ultraloyal Britisher, 
was born in the United States and has never set foot upon the 
British Isles. Nevertheless, he writes monographs, largely 
composed of newspaper gossip, upon Mr. Gladstone, Mr.. Bal- 
four, and other statesmen, whom he has not even seen. 

Having lately distinguished himself by making three errors 
upon matters of fact in an article upon Lord Rosebery in the 
April number of The Forum, he has now turned his attention to 
THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF POLiITIcs. In fairness to Mr. 
Hopkins, it must be admitted that one of his mistakes, in refer- 
ence to the new premier of Great Britain, was trivial, consisting 
merely of an assertion that the noble lord had already won the 
Derby, an event which did not take place until June 6—more 
than two months after Mr. Hopkins’ article was printed. 

The misstatement to which attention is now asked is of a 
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serious character and requires contradiction. Upon page 601 of 
the issue of THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF POLITICS already re- 
ferred to, the following sentence will be found: ‘All of the 
Australian colonies have varying tariffs against each other, and 
under an imperial statute none are allowed to discriminate in favor 
of one another,* or of a foreign country.’’ The portion of the 
statemert printed in italics is absolutely untrue; the last five 
words are technically correct, but they are misleading, because 
no explanation is vouchsafed of the reason for the existence of 
the ‘‘imperial statute.’ Indeed, their accuracy is an accident, 
as Mr. Hopkins clearly shows that he is ignorant of the all- 
important provision of the law to which he refers. 

At an intercolonial conference held in Melbourne in 1871, it 
was proposed to establish a customs union of all the Australian 
colonies. 

Another conference was held in February, 1873, and again 
‘*intercolonial commercial reciprocity ’’ was demanded. Lord 
Kimberly, the colonial secretary, was apprised by cable of the 
wish of the conference, and, as a consequence, the Imperial 
Parliament passed the ‘‘Australian Colonial Duties Act.’’?+ This 
occurred twenty-one years since, and yet Mr. Hopkins, mirabile 
dictu, has neither read nor heard of the existence of any such 
statute ! 

The object of the act was to empower ‘‘ each colony to impose 
or remit differential colonial duties, and constituted Great 
Britain as ranking only with foreign countries, among which 
there was to be equality with regard to duties on importation.”’ 
This quotation is from Mr. G. W. Rusden’s ‘ History of Aus- 
tralia’’, Vol. III., p. 644, a book which Mr. Hopkins would do 
well to peruse before he again attempts to instruct the readers 
of this journal upon any Australian constitutional question. 

It will be seen that this act does not, incidentally, forbid dis- 
crimination in favor of foreign countries. 

A subsequent intercolonial conference was held in 1881, and 
intercolonial free trade was again discussed, yet no agreement 
was arrived at, and the matter still remains in statu quo. 





* The italics are mine. 
+36 and 37 Victoria, chapter xxii. 
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In 1885 the Imperial Parliament passed an act constituting a 
Federal Council of Australasia, ‘‘for the purpose of dealing with 
such matters of common Australasian interest, in respect to 
which united action is desirable, as can be dealt with without 
unduly interfering with the management of the internal affairs of 
the several colonies, by their respective legislatures.’’ Of this 
assembly, Sir Charles Dilke writes: ‘It forms a pleasant 
little Parliament which meets at eleven and generally sits till 
lunch,for its average sittings are indeed shorter than those of 
any other legislative assembly with which I am acquainted, ex- 
cept that equally dignified body, our own House of Lords.’’ 

The Victorian general election of 1889 turned upon the side 
issue, growing out of the main policy of protection, of the 
answer to the question, ‘‘Australian or Victorian Protection? ”’ 

Mr. Hopkins’ knowledge of Australian affairs must be ex- 
tremely limited ; had he read either ‘‘ Greater Britain,’’ or Sir 
Henry Parkes’ ‘‘Fifty Years of the Making of Australian His- 
tory,’ he would never have made the assertion that the Aus- 
tralian colonies cannot discriminate in favor of each other. In 
fact, had he casually perused the latter work, he would, in all 
probability, have refrained from writing the article which I am 
now endeavoring to correct and to elucidate. 

The idea of two or more colonies, such as Canada and Aus- 
tralasia, separated by thousands of miles of ocean, discriminating 
in each other’s favor and against the mother country may, perhaps, 
be the latest phase of the moribund fiscal federation fad, which 
all Enylish statesmen from Mr. Gladstone to Lord Salisbury have 
repudiated upon the ground that it would involve a return to 
protection upon the part of the United Kingdom. 

It should be observed that, although Mr. Hopkins advocates 
a customs union between Canada and Australasia, he refers (on 
page 597) to ‘‘ when the time comes for local (Australasian) fed- 
eration and a protective tariff against the world . .. .’’ 
How long the former policy is to continue, he does not mention ; 
nor does he state that under the latter policy the population of 
Canada, during the ten years from 1881 to 1891, increased less 
than twelve per cent. And while he tells us something con- 
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cerning the views of Mr. Patterson, Sir Thomas Macllwraith,* 
who has been premier of a colony containing 100,000 fewer 
people than there are in the city of Boston, and other Australian 
politicians, he omits to mention that Sir Henry Parkes, who has 
been four times premier of New South Wales (population 1,130, - 
000), and whose opinion, by reason of his long experience, is of 
more value than that of anybody else in Australasia, is opposed 
to protection in any disguise, or under any name, although he 
is an ardent supporter of federation. 

A few words as to the inability of Australian or other British 
colonies to discriminate in favor of a foreign country. 

As is well known, British colonies possess no power to make 
commercial treaties; if an informal agreement is arrived at be-° 
tween a British colony and a foreign country, that agreement 
only becomes a treaty after sanction by the imperial government, 
and without such sanction it is null and void. The self- 
governing possessions of Great Britain, however, have the 
right of fixing their own tariffs, even with reference to imports 
from the mother country, provided that the duties which are 
levied are not of a discriminating character. 

There are at present in force at least two commercial treaties 
by which British colonies are compelled to admit the produce of 
Belgium and the German Zollverein upon the same terms as 
they receive the produce of the United Kingdom. These 
treaties were made in 1862 and 1865 respectively and, by virtue 
of the latter agreement, all British possessions now enjoy the 
benefit of ‘‘most favored nation’’ treatment, not only in the 
German markets, but also in those of Italy, Switzerland, and 
Austria, these countries, with the German Empire, having a 
total population of 124,000,000. Each of these treaties was no 
doubt formally ratified by the imperial legislature soon after it 
had been officially signed. 

Being unable to consult Hertslet’s ‘‘Commercial Treaties’’ for 
1862 and 1865, I am not in a position to state whether the legis- 


* Mr. Hopkins writes (p. 592): ‘Sir Thomas Maclliwraith, a member of the Queens- 
land University and three times premier of that colony (sic) ” Sir Thomas 
remier of Queensland from 1879 to 1583, and again held that office for a short 


time in 1888. Although he has since been a cabinet minister, I find no record of his 
third premiership. 
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lature of the United Kingdom could grant to Canada and Aus- 
tralasia the power to discriminate in favor of each other, without 
violating the terms of the Anglo-Belgian and Anglo-Zollverein 
compacts. 

A long-established principle of international law prevents the 
‘‘denunciation”’ of treaties by sections or clauses, consequently 
they cannot be abrogated as far as certain colonies are con- 
cerned, and yet stand in reference to the mother country. 

The retention of these international compacts is not a mere 
caprice upon the part of the home government, but is a portion 
of a thoroughly considered policy, as was fully explained by Lord 
Balfour of Burleigh, a member of the Salisbury government, in 
the House of Lords on or about May 27, 1892. 

Returning to Mr. Hopkins’ article, we find, also on page 601, 
these words: ‘‘If, however, the United States is to be excluded 
from sharing in these tariff adjustments, a repeal of the imperial 
regulation referred to* will have to be obtained . . .” Mr. 
Hopkins had not previously referred to any ‘‘imperial regula- 
tion,”’? but to an ‘‘imperial statute.’’ Such looseness of language 
upon the part of one who professes to have a knowledge of con- 
stitutional questions is most reprehensible; it causes embarrass- 
ment to readers of all grades of knowledge. 

The words ‘‘statute’’ and ‘‘act’’ are used synonymously to 
mean a bill which has passed both houses of a legislature and 
has received the royal or presidential assent. The word ‘law”’ 
is sometimes used with the same meaning, especially when it is 
preceded by a descriptive adjective. The word ‘‘regulation’’ 
may mean simply an order-in-council; or it may signify some 
constitutional principle. 

A law, statute, or act, may be repealed, that is, revoked by a 
subsequent act. But a constitutional principle, taking the form 
of a privilege retained by the mother country, and not con- 
ferred upon its dependencies, cannot be repealed by statute, 
because there is nothing on the statute book to repeal. What 
is necessary to nullify the influence of such a constitutional 
principle, is a substantive act of Parliament. 


* The italics are mine. 
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In the event of the home government agreeing to the creation 
of a species of Zollverein between Canada and Australasia, the 
mere repeal of certain clauses of a number of statutes which 
forbid discriminative tariffs upon the part of colonies would be 
quite insufficient; a special act, somewhat similar to the Aus- 
tralian Colonial Duties Act of 1873, would be requisite. 

Now what are the prospects of imperial legislation permitting 
the formation of a customs union between Canada and Austral- 
asia ? 

In 1891 the Dominion sent a petition to England requesting 
the termination of such treaties as prohibited discriminative 
tariffs upon the part of Canada. This petition conveyed the 
impression that a desire existed in British North America to 
place imports from the United Kingdom upon better terms than 
those coming from foreign countries. 

And what reply was received? Let Lord Knutsford, the 
colonial secretary of the Conservative government, speak for 
himself. His dispatch is dated April 2, 1892: 


In so far as the right here claimed consists in fixing rates 
of customs duties applying equally to all foreign countries, the mother 
country, and the British colonies, Her Majesty’s government does not 
contest the statement. But if the statement is to be taken as extend- 
ing to a claim of right to establish discriminating treaties between dif- 
ferent foreign nations, or against the mother country, or in favor of 
particular colonies, Her Majesty’s government is obliged to point out 
that the claim is stated too broadly, for no such general right has hith- 
erto been recognized, nor is it clear that it would be admitted by 
foreign countries. . . . . Ihave to point out that the denunciation 
of these two treaties (Anglo-Belgian and Anglo-Zollverein) would not 
of itself confer upon the Dominion the freedom in fiscal matters which 
it desires to obtain, and I am disposed to doubt whether the extensive 
changes that would have to be made had been fully realized in putting 
forward this proposal. In order, therefore, to confer upon the Domin- 
ion compiete freedom in its negotiation with foreign powers it would 
be necessary to revise very extensively the existing commercial treaties 
of the British Empire, and a great break-up of existing commercial 
relations of which Canada now enjoys the benefit is involved in the 
suggestion. 


Such was the crushing reply to the petition sent to the colonial 
secretary at the suggestion of the loyal Canadian government. 
And let it be remembered that an impression was given, al- 
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though there was no actual statement in so many words, that 
discrimination in favor of the mother country might form a 
part of some future Canadian tariff law, provided the desired 
treaty ‘‘denunciation’’ and imperial legislation could be ob- 
tained. 

According to Mr. Hopkins, the fiscal federationists have now 
enlarged their demand; they have probably discovered that 
Great Britain does not intend to change her tariff policy for the 
special advantage of the colonies, and they now ask for power 
to enable Canada and Australasia to discriminate against the 
mother country. 

In the face of the emphatic utterances in both imperial houses 
only two years since, when arrangements not in themselves 
detrimental to the United Kingdom, although they involved 
changes in her relations with foreign countries which certainly 
would have been, were requested by Canada, it seems unreason- 
able to suppose that discrimination, which might in some 
slight degree be injurious to Great Britain’s trade, would be 
granted. Moreover, the fact that Australia could have “pro- 
tected’’ herself against the world more than twenty years since 
and has not done so, must lead unbiased onlookers to the con- 
clusion that nothing approaching unanimity prevails among the 
inhabitants of Australasia as far as fiscal questions are con- 
cerned. 

Mr. Hopkins is no doubt a very young man; he may live to 
see the Australian continent united in one colony, or he may 
even see a federated Australasia. At present both schemes seem 
distant, the mother colony, New South Wales, being as yet un- 
represented in that ‘pleasant little Parliament,’’ the Federal — 
Council, and New Zealand being emphatically opposed to any 
federal proposal, except a federation of the whole British 
Empire. Upon the other hand, there are men of capacity and 
experience who anticipate changes of a different character ; 
they expect to see the continent under one federal republican 
government, named ‘‘The United States of Australia.’ 

Mr. Hopkins’ summarized program has little prospect of 
success as far as Clause 1—the customs union between Austral- 
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asia and Canada —is concerned. Clause 5, the fast* steamship 
line between Halifax and Liverpool (why not Milford Haven ?) 
appears to have still less chance of being adopted at present, 
seeing that many of the New York lines pay very small divi- 
dends or none at all. The Guion line has very recently ceased 
to exist and the American company is reported to have given a 
‘‘blanket’’? mortgage of six million dollars in order to pay for 
its two new ships. 

It is a curious circumstance that the last article published in 
THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF POLITICS upon a subject connected 
with Canada contained some errors upon matters of fact, which 
were corrected in a subsequent number. It would be interest- 
ing to know whether this coincidence is due to something in the 
- Canadian air, assuming that both writers reside in the Domin- 
ion, or whether these unpardonable errors are caused by the 
fact that some persons spend all their time in writing, currente 
calamo, and none of it in reading. 

GEORGE L. MYERS. 





* By “fast” I mean steamers equal in speed to the Campania, Majestic, or Paris. I 
do not doubt the possibility of establishing by government subsidy a line possessing 
ships somewhat larger, and perhaps slightly faster, than the Dominion liner Labrador. 











THE OUTLOOK. 


[Notes and comments concerning affairs of interest to intelligent and 
patriotic citizens. Address communications for this department to 
Outlook Department, American Journal of Politics, 114 Nassau 
Street, New York City.] 


TENEMENT Houses IN NEW YorRK.—New York’s tenement-house 
census, just completed, shows 39,138 tenement houses in the city’s 
twenty-four wards. Of this number 2,346 are what are called rear 
houses, in which live 56,130 people, including 8,784 children, who 
know little sunlight or air. In the twentieth ward the tenement 
population is 80,499. In the twelfth ward are 29,842 children under 
five years. One of the recommendations of the tenement-house com- 
mission calls for fireproof construction of all houses holding six families. 





RESTRICTING IMMIGRATION.—The conviction in many thoughtful 
minds that further restrictions of immigration are imperative for the 
safety as well as the prosperity of the country has gained much 
strength by reason of the insurrection which has just ended. It is said 
that seventy per cent of those who are connected with strikes and other 
revolutionary movements in this country are persons not born in the 
United States. The Huns and Poles who threatened the destruction of 
Chicago and rose against the state of Illinois are more dangerous to 
the working population of which they claim to be a part than to any 
other classes. If the country cannot be relieved of these elements of 
national peril, it may at least protect itself against their further 
reénforcement from abroad. Laws which have allowed the entrance of 
fourteen per cent of immigrants who cannot read or write, and which 
have turned back only 1,630 out of 440,000, are altogether too loose for 
safety. An organization is being formed, with headquarters in Boston, 
to promote intelligence on this subject and to secure more adequate 
legislation for the healthy restriction of immigration. It is to be 
known as the Immigration Restriction League. It is non-partisan and 
the number of prominent men already connected with it will secure 
for it wide attention. Among them are Robert Treat Paine, Gen. 
Francis A. Walker, Prof. N. 8. Shaler, Dr. E. E. Hale, with others of 
equal fame in New England and many in other states. Its aims are 
set forth in the following extract from its constitution : 

‘‘The objects of the league are to work for and advocate the further 
judicious restriction or stricter regulation of immigration. It will 
issue documents and circulars, solicit facts and information on the sub- 
ject, hold public meetings, and in every way try to stir up public opin- 
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ion to the necessity of some action. Itis not an object of this league 
to advocate the total exclusion of immigrants nor to debar the en- 
trance of laborers or other persons of such character and standards as 
fit them to become citizens.”’ 





STATISTICS OF IMMIGRATION.—The following statistics, collated 
from an official report recently submitted to Congress, afford signifi- 
cant information as to the increase, decrease, and drift of foreign immi- 
gration for the last three years. 





| 1991. | 1898. | Increase or de- Increase or de-— 





























| crease. | 1088. | crease, | 
| Alabama ....... 382) 409 | 27,Increase. | 320 | 89, Decrease. 

| Alaska. 13 | 4) 9, Decrease. 3 | l, 04 
Arizona 110| 225| 125, Increase. 94 | i. « 

| Arkansas. 220 | 442 | 222, “ 415 | 27, “ | 
Connecticut........... ..... 6,870 | 8,642)| 1,772, wad 9,512 | 870, Increase. 

, ” Re 3,875| 2,018| 1,857, Decrease. | 2,327 209, “ | 
7 Seen 11,564 | 10,936 | 628, “ | 7,638 3,298, Decrease. | 
Dakota Territory.......... 3,967 | ates ma -  ., c£ Spare 

eee 1,348 | 754 | 594, 66 647 107, + 

| District of Columbia... 627 861 234, Increase. 616 245, “ 

| PlOrida,..........cccceeceeees 2,820 | 4,829} 2,009, * 2,765 | 2,064, » 

| Georgia............. 262 128, - 272 118, « 

FS ctchideinebecesciscn See 3,407 771, | 2,755 652, “ 

| Indian Territory... 1 314 127, se 54, + 

| Illinois 34,520 | 46,012) 11,492, « | 45,686 326, “« 

| lowa........ 7,658 | 8,066 408, os 6,369 | 1,697, sed 
Idaho........ 348 74, ss 221 122, 6s 

| Kentucky ins 759 1,046 287, “ 710 336, sa 

| Kansas.......... ... 2,346] 4,062 1,716, “ 3,409 653, “ 

| Louisiana... .« 2,600) 4,062) 1,462, ad 3,409 653, e 

| Maine......... _ 844 1,111 267, ng 1,095 | 16, sod 

| Maryland..... -- 3,061 | 7,286| 4,225, * 4,736 | 3,061, si 
Michigan ...... ... 13,420] 14,630/ 1,210, “ 10,569| 4,061, “ 

| Missouri....... ... 65,402) 5,544 142, “ 4,378 | 1,166, “ 
Minnesota..... ... 9,368] 12,740| 3,372, “ 11,687| 1,058, “ 
Mississippi ... as 236 113, = 205 144, “ 
Montana ......... ae 847 1,244 397, “ 1,068 | 176, 
Massachusetts....... ...| 34,045] 39; 5,942,  “ 35,581 | 4,456, °¢ 
New Hampshire......... 648; 1,215 567, 2 1,152 | 63, * 
North Carolina... 91 331 240, ™ 289 | 42, “ 
North Da Kota........cc00:| _ssesse 2,525 | 147,* 2,336 189, via 
Nebraska......... 5,430 5,768 338, Increase. 974 1,794, “ 
Nevada......... 226 626 1 306, “ 

New Jersey... -- 15,5382 | 16,665 833, es | 15,150 1,515, sas 
New Mexico.. vis 146 340 194, va 237 | 103, ” 
New York..... .... 135,766 | 242.689 | 106,923, “ | 161,047 | 81,642, “ 
.. 15,233 | 15,040 193, Decrease. | 13,127 | 1,913, “ 
a a 1,192 34, Increase. | 1,002 | 190, “ 
CO ESS 6 6, - j 2 se 
Pennsylvania .............. 71,697 | 83,414| 11,717, “ | 57,083 | 26,881, « 
Rhode Island...... ... 98,879| 4,385 506, “s 4,931 546, Increase. 
South Carolina............ 171 231 60, “ 221 10, Decrease. 
South Dakota..............|  secses | 1,666 77, * 2,538 | 867, Increase. 
Tennessee........... seal 496 | 551 55, Increase. 423 | 28, rease. 
Texas.. meee ; 3, 3,097 502, Decrease. 2,574 | 523, “ 
Utah... 1,623 6l1| 1,012, “ 415) 196, 
Vermont 469 759 290, Increase. 646 113, « 
Virginia. 319 502 188, “ 583 | 85, Increase. 
West Virgini 544 5 2, - | 987 2 bea 
Wisconsin.... 10,496 | 16,066 5,570, ei | 12,034 4,032, Decrease. 

| Washingto 1,207 z 9, o 816 470, 6 | 

| Wyoming..... 849 571 278, Decrease. | | “ 

| {ee | 420,135| 579,134 | 438,984 


* Proportionate increase from territorial figures of 1891. 





CENTURY PAPERS ON Crvics.—Charles Dudley Warner is the 
author of a most interesting paper in the July number of The Century 
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on ‘The Attack on the Senate,’’ in which he presents these among 
other conclusions: ‘If what is alleged against the character of the - 
senators were true, the deterioration would not be due to the form of 
our government, but to our general false materialistic conception of 
life. And the character of the senators will be raised by the appreci- 
ation of the dignity and importance of the individual states, as it will 
be lowered by a degradation of the states.”” He further says (and 
here he points to the influences by which the question of ‘‘ degrada- 
tion’ is determined): ‘‘ A great nation is made only by worthy citi- 
zens. . . . . If the Senate at any time lacks ability and integrity, 
that is because the states choose to send their inferior and untrust- 
worthy men. The voters alone are to blame. No good government 
can exist with ignorant and corrupt voters.”’ 

Albert Shaw, editor of The Review of Reviews and a member of the 
Institute of Civics, in the same number of The Century, presents an 
article of equal interest and value on ‘‘ What German Cities do for 
their Citizens.’’ It may be news to most American readers that ‘in 
the conception of a German city government there are no limits what- 
ever to the municipal functions,’”’ and that each is at liberty ‘‘to pro- 
mote in every feasible way its own welfare and the welfare of its citi- 
zens.’’ The German city holds itself responsible for the education, 
provisions for amusements and recreation, health, moral interests, pro- 
motion of thrift, and general well-being of all. Burgomasters are 
virtually life incumbents, as are also their chief associates in author- 
ity. Abrupt and capricious changes in policy are not to be feared. 
Stable conditions are assured, with steady progress in the realization of 
ideals, with an economy and generous foresight ‘‘such as no other 
nation has ever exhibited.’?’ Water supplies, sanitary conditions, 
lighting, street cleaning, education, poor relief, all these are brought to 
a state of perfection possible only under conditions which do not per- 
mit the periodical overturning of municipal affairs by greedy and 
scheming politicians. 


HARVARD CASTS ouT BAccHUS.—At Harvard’s late commencement, 
an order was issued that no punches nor spirituous liquors of any kind 
should be used at the banquets, class dinners, and other festivities held 
under the auspices of the college. The results, according to the daily 
papers, were seen in an entire absence of ‘‘ the bacchanalian revels”’ 
which have been one of the features of commencements at Harvard 
and other colleges. The change is notable in more ways than one. It 
shows that the growth of rational temperance sentiment is beginning 
to affect even our higher seats of learning, where great scorn is usually 
affected towards anything that savors of fanaticism. Harvard has set 
the example here which every American institution of learning ought 
to follow.—Christian at Work. 


THE Liquor TRAFFIc.—Archbishop Ireland, in a recent address 
before the Minnesota Total Abstinence Association, said: ‘' We 
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thought we meant business years ago in this warfare against drink, but 
I hope God will forgive us for our weakness, for we went into the bat- 
tle-field without sufficient resolution. "We labored under the fatal mis- 
take that we could argue out the question with the liquor sellers. We 
imagined there was some power in moral suasion; that when we 
should show them the evil of their ways they would abandon the 
traffic. We have seen there is no hope of improving in any shape or 
form the liquor traffic. There is nothing now to be done but to wipe it 
out completely.”’ 





CuicaGo Civics CLusB.—Under this title, the Institute’s Chicago 
members have effected an organization which gives promise of great 
usefulness. A meeting preliminary to organization was held at the 
Union League Club, in February, at which addresses were made by 
President Waite of the Institute, Judge John W. Cary, Judge Henry 
M. Shepard, Rev. Dr. J. G. Johnson, W. A. Giles, Edward M. Win- 
ston, F. W. Parker, Judge Luther M. Shreve, Col. H. P. Davidson, Dr. 
Ira W. Allen, Col. P. T. Townley, and others. At subsequent meet- 
ings the organization was completed. The present officers are Judge 
E. B. Sherman, LL.D., president, Rev. O. E. Murray, D.D., vice- 
president, and E. M. Winston, secretary. Among the Institute’s mem- 
bers in Chicago are: George E. Adams, Ferd W. Peck, Thomas B. 
Bryan, Judge Henry M. Shepard, the Rt. Rev. Charles E. Cheney, 
Prof. David Swing, the Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, L. Z. Leiter, Col. F. 
W. Parker, John W. Cary, the Hon. E. B. Sherman, the Rev. George 
D. Shepard, Prof. Albert G. Lane, Cyrus H. McCormick, Prof. George 
W. Hough, Prof. J. J. Halsey, Daniel Goodwin, the Rev. J. G. John- 
son, D.D., Dr. Ira W. Allen, Lewis H. Bisbee, Willard T. Block, E. 
W. Bemis, Ph.D., Maj. A. L. Cheney, Dr. Isaac N. Danforth, Col. H. 
P. Davidson, C. N. Fay, William H. French, Dr. Malcolm Gunn, 
Franklin Hathaway, Hiram Holmes, Charles 8. Harmon, Willis G. 
Jackson, Prof Alfred Kirk, Eugene C. Long, George E. Newcomb, 
Oliver W. Norton, Dr. Selim H. Peabody, Homer E. Sargent, D. 
Henry Sheldon, Luther M. Shreve, P. T. Townley, and Edward M. 
Winston. 





PATRIOTISM NOT A Lost VIRTUE.—In a report of a meeting of the 
Chicago councilors of the Institute of Civics, published in the Times 
of that city, we find the following: 

‘‘The work of the Institute has been carried on solely by the volun- 
tary codperation of good citizens and the faithful services of unpaid 
officers. It has thus furnished in itself an object lesson in the man- 
ifestation of the qualities in citizenship which it seeks to inspire. 
When men of suitable abilities, in the midst of the demands of their 
various callings, are willing to assume the onerous burden of official 
direction in so large a work as this without pecuniary compensation, 
and more than two thousand busy citizens of the highest standing in 
localities throughout the country are willing, as ‘councilors,’ to 
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coéperate through voluntary labors and contributions, the most pessi- 
mistic may be encouraged to believe that true patriotism is not a lost 
virtue.” 

It is true that the Institute’s officers are devoting to it valuable time 
in the manner stated ; and this fact should assure for them the full 
measure of material support requisite for the proper conduct of the 
great work intrusted to their direction. 


EXEMPLARS IN CITIZENSHIP.—Hon. Justin 8. Morrill, the senior 
member of the United States Senate in years as well as length of serv- 
ice, has entered upon his eighty-fourth year. Erect of form, firm of 
step, and bright of eye, at the end of his forty years of congressional 
service, twelve in the House, and twenty-eight in the Senate, he is still, 
as he has always been, an example to his colleagues in his con- 
stant attendance upon legislative sessions and his patriotic devotion to 
the highest ideals of duty. He, with Hon. William Strong, who is a 
little younger and equally vigorous in mind and body, are the senior 
members of the Institute of Civics’ Board of Trustees. After twenty 
years of continuous and distinguished service on the bench of the 
United States Supreme Court, Mr. Justice Strong is actively em- 
ployed as counsel in important legal affairs, and in philanthropic serv- 
ices. He has long been president of the American Tract Society, and, 
since the death of Chief Justice Waite, his predecessor in that office, 
he has but once (when traveling) failed to occupy his place as presi- 
dent of the Institute’s Board of Trustees at its annual meetings at 
Washington. Another member of the Institute, of about the same 
age, proudly named by the people of his own state as the ‘first citizen 
of Massachusetts,’’ is Hon. Robert C. Winthrop of Boston, whose serv- 
ices in all good causes have brought a crown of honor for his vigorous 
old age. Henry Barnard, the Nestor among great American educators, 
older than any of them, is another of its interested members. To be 
associated in the work of an institution which commands the sympathy 
and support of such citizens, and has had the codperation of Mark 
Hopkins, Theodore T. Woolsey, Noah Porter, F. A. P. Barnard, and 
like men of honored memory, ought to be an inspiration to high 
endeavor for all its members. 

EXTENSION DEPARTMENT A. I. C.—To arouse a patriotic interest 
in civics is almost useless unless such interest be supplemented and 
made potent by an intelligent understanding of the questions of the 
day. ‘To place such knowledge within reach of all citizens is the prob- 
lem now confronting the Extension Department. The Department of 
Popular Work has until recently labored under the disadvantage of 
having no adequate arrangements for reaching the people at large. 
With the reorganization of the department and the fusion with it of 
an association of high standing, plans have been devised by which this 
result is possible. In the spring of 1894, under the name of the Cur- 
rent Topic Association, a definite original scheme for the systematic 
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study of current topics was introduced into many public and private 
schools of the country. Clubs were formed among business men, in one 
instance the mayor of the town taking a prominent part in the work. 
The plan was strongly recommended by more than fifty of the foremost 
public men and educators in the country, including Senators Morgan 
and Sherman, Hon. J. Sterling Morton, Hon. Theo. Roosevelt, Hon. 
Carroll D. Wright, U. 8. Commissioner of Labor, Henry Randall Waite, 
President A. I. C., Dr. William T. Harris, U. S. Commissioner of 
Education, Dr. J. C. Mackenzie of Lawrenceville School, Hon. Seth 
Low, and Cyrus Northrop, President University of Minnesota. School 
officials introduced it inio the curriculum, and the state of New York 
made use of it in teachers’ institutes and training classes. The fact 
was apparent from the first that the people had been waiting for just 
such a plan. Success was assured, and by the beginning of summer 
the number of clubs had grown beyond all expectation. As the result, a 
stronger organization has become necessary, and the work inaugurated 
by this association will in the future be conducted under the auspices 
of the Extension Department of the American Institute of Civics. 
Mr. Hughes DeC. Slater, who is the successor of the late Col. Geo. T. 
Balch of the New York City Board of Education, as the director of the 
department, was the originator of the Current Topic Association, and 
is admirably fitted to further the aims of the Institute along this par- 
ticular line. 

The work of this department will be principally carried on through 
clubs organized all over the country. The purpose of these clubs will 
be to promote a more intelligent understanding of civic duty and a 
more virile patriotism, by a systematic, careful study of current events, 
especially by an intelligent reading of newspapers and periodicals. 
The details for the organization and conduct of clubs have been care- 
fully worked out and are now ready for publication. The original 
scheme has been improved in many particulars, a number of useful 
hints have been gained from the experience of the clubs already 
formed, and the facts thus obtained are embodied in the new plan. 

An important feature of the department is its corps of lecturers, 
numbering upwards of two hundred twenty-five citizens, all ex- 
ceptionally qualified for useful service through the delivery of addresses 
before lyceums, secular and religious associations of young people, 
teachers’ institutes, and other educational assemblies, religious meet- 
ings, workingmen’s societies, Law and Order Societies, Municipal 
Leagues, Good Government Clubs, and other civic associations, and 
especially before the various organizations related to the Institute as 
auxiliaries. 

The scope and adaptability of the plan are clearly shown by the 
broad field covered in its past success, and the codperation of every 
councilor of the Institute in this practical work is heartily desired. 
Through the agency of these clubs the patriotic purpose and noble 
aims of the Institute will be made known to many thousands who 
would be accessible in perhaps no other way. Such direct and com- 
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prehensive efforts for the accomplishment of the objects of the Insti- 
tute surely merit the interest and assistance of every one of its mem- 
bers. 

Correspondence with the department is invited, and further infor- 
mation as to the details of the plan will be gladly furnished. Address 
Extension Department A. I. C., Box 348, Washington, D. C. 


A BIMETALLIC CURRENCY AND A GOLD Basts.—Money should, of 
all things, be stable in its value, as it is used as the measure of most 
other values. It should be in the most convenient form for transport- 
ing and counting. 

The prerogative of issuing money should be confined strictly to the 
government. This prerogative is a source of profit, and in no other 
way can this profit inure to the benefit of the whole people, except 
through lessened taxes, more public works, etc., etc. 

The use of coin, or token money, is a relic of barbarism, and the 
continual coining, counting and recounting, shipping and reshipping, 
of large quantities of ‘‘specie’’ is a folly and a waste unworthy of our 
present civilization. 

Let the government purchase any or all silver bullion mined in the 
United States, when offered at the market price of such bullion in the 
markets of the world ; provided, that it can secure at the same time a 
like value of gold bullion (mined anywhere) at the market price of such 
bullion in the markets of the world. 

Then let the government issue treasury notes (legal tender) on this 
bullion, redeemable, on demand, half in gold and half in silver bullion ; 
and as a continual reserve of fifty per cent with which to meet out- 
standing liabilities is considered good banking, the government would 
issue two for one, and store the bullion away inviolate, excepting as a 
redemption fund for these treasury notes. 

The first note thus issued would determine the basis for all time ; for 
instance, the first two dollar note would be redeemable in as much 
gold bullion as a gold dollar will buy (say twenty-six grains) and also 
as much silver bullion as a gold dollar would buy in the markets of the 
world, on the date when the note is presented for redemption. 

The number of grains of gold to the dollar would remain fixed, while 
the: number of grains of silver might vary ; the government would 
simply guarantee against a decline in silver, which it could afford to 
do, and an advance in silver would be an additional profit. 

Of course, no small amounts would be presented for redemption ; and 
in fact, when the public are certain that the currency they hold can be 
redeemed at pleasure, in tangible values, they do not care to redeem it. 

The amount of gold bullion that could be secured would be the only 
limit to the issue, and the issue would be continuous. All purchases of 
bullion, of course, would be paid for in treasury notes. The only coin 
used should be a plentiful supply of silver halves, quarters, dimes, and 
nickels for small change. Then when the other nations of the world 
come to their senses and fix a ‘‘ ratio,’’ we can adopt it at a minute’s 
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notice, without disturbing our system in the least. The production of 
gold and silver in the United States for the year 1894 will probably be 
nearly equal in value. Should it be necessary at any time to strengthen 
the reserve, purchase more bullion and issue only one for one.—Abbott 
Lawrence Arnold. 


LETTERS FROM CITIZENS.—Increasing numbers of citizens manifest 
in appreciative letters their interest in the purposes of the Institute of 
Civics. Many of these present suggestions and statements of general 
interest, and all of them afford inspiration to more earnest efforts. 
One of the most accomplished and successful educators of her sex, Mrs. 
Sylvanus G. Reed, of New York, says: 

‘““The objects of this organization have always had my deepest sym- 
pathy and interest. Virtue, honesty, and education must be the 
citadel of a republic. In the character of the people lies the conserva- 
tion-of national honor. The source and springs of that character must 
be kept pure and free from taint. We have taken into citizenship 
multitudes of an alien and servile race incapable of appreciating the 
duties and privileges thrust upon them. We have not only to guard 
against venality and other indigenous sins which threaten the body 
politic, but to rescue our republic from impending disaster from with- 
out, more frightful than if the united navies of the world were 
approaching our shores with hostile intent. Far.more dangerous than 
disciplined soldiers are the hordes of all nations which are borne to us 
by every ship entering our ports, and adopted into the rights and 
privileges of citizenship with no qualifications, no knowledge of our 
institutions, and not even the probation of time which our sons must 
endure. Political parties caress and cajole them for the sake of their 
votes, which often determine vital questions, stay the progress of re- 
form, and impede the patriotic progress of wise and good men. One 
who thinks must tremble in view of the power thus infused into our 
social and political life. Some of our foreign ministers and consuls 
could give details which it would be well for our institution to con- 
sider. It takes a long residence, good character, and the possession of 
$700 to qualify for citizenship in the little republic of Switzerland. To 
bear the title of an American citizen should be an honor and an aim 
worthy the highest ambition. It is our birthright, purchased with the 
sacrifices and blood of those whose memories were revered. Should 
we longer cast this pearl before swine who trample it in the mire and 
then turn and rend us?”’ 

From other recent letters we quote as follows : 

‘‘T have in charge a very interesting class in political science and 
civil government and we are also doing some work in international 
law ; and I am much gratified to be connected with an institution that 
will give me aid in this direction.’-—B. D. Cockrill, President Trinity 
University, Tehuacana, Texas,——‘' I wish to encourage our students 
to compete for the prizes which the A. I. C. offers to college students.”’ 
—Joseph French Johnson, Professor Wharton School of Finance, 
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University of Pennsylvania.— I heartily indorse the movement 
which the Institute is making toward correcting public evils and pre- 
paring our youths and children to become true American citizens.’’— 
E. Brigham, Trinidad, Colorado.— ‘TI stand ready to contribute to 
its needs with pen as well as voice, whenever called upon. I am in the 
deepest sympathy with the effort to advance the teaching of civics. I 
contend that the modern humanities will supplant both the classic and 
physical sciences as the characteristic feature of the coming education.”’ 
—Daniel Fulcomer, Lecturer in Social Science, University of Chicago. 
—‘ We are in hearty sympathy with your purposes, an indication of 
which may be found in the formation by our students of a Citizenship 
Club, the purpose of which is to bring them into closer touch with the 
thought of the time, and especially to cultivate among them those things 
by which they may be able to exercise the better in the future their 
duties as citizens.’’— W. O. Atwater (Associate Member Faculty A. I. C.), 
Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn.——" I very gladly approve of 
the forward movement (of the Institute) in connection with THE 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PoLiTics. This movement is of necessity 
educational, requiring an organ to voice untrammeled the truth.’’— 
Rev. H. T. McEwen, Ph.D., New York City.——‘' My prayers and 
sympathies are with you in this work. May God bless you in your 
efforts to hasten the time when we shall in truth be the ‘ happy people 
whose God is the Lord.’ ’’—(Hon.) Noah Granger, Randolph, Vermont. 
——‘Shall spend the next year in New York City as a fellow in soci- 
ology and am counting on being of more service to the Institute than I 
have been in the past.”—John F. Crowell, Late President Trinity 
College, North Carolina.—I heartily agree with the objects of the 
A. I. C. Please enroll my name.’’—Rev. Charles H. Eaton, D.D., 
New York City.—‘ The teaching of civics falls to me in our institu- 
tion and I feel fairly sure of time during the present year to be devoted 
to the purpose of the Institute.’—Dr. John Hull, President State 
Normal School, Beaver Falls, Wis.——‘‘A hundred thousand of the 
best men in the land ought to have the benefit of their perusal ’’ 
(Institute publications).— W. C. Rowley, Utica, N. Y.—‘I am glad 
to see that you have cause for encouragement and can feel that your 
work is appreciated. All who have the advantage of knowing some- 
thing of the unselfish efforts of the trustees, managers, and writers 
ought to feel grateful to them.’’—Zevi Knowles, Philadelphia, Pa.— 
‘‘T am in hearty sympathy with your efforts—especially in the depart- 
ment of public school work. I have urged upon teachers the im- 
portance of instruction along this line. I shall be pleased to do any- 
thing I can in this vicinity in the interests of good citizenship and 
education for higher standards in this respect.”.—A. Worth Palmer, 
School Commissioner, Fairport, N. Y.——‘ Heartily approving the 
objects of the A. I. C., I take pleasure in forwarding my acceptance of 
_the position of councilor.”’-—Lewis G. Janes, Ph.D., Secretary Depart- 
ment of Political Science, Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences.— 
‘‘T take pleasure in subscribing my name to the inclosed (acceptance 
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of membership) because of the great sympathy I have with the work of 
the Institute.’—John T. Wilds, D.D., Pastor Seventh Presbyterian 
Church, New York City.— E hope I may be able to codperate with 
the A. I. C., and trust you will feel free to call upon me any time when 
you need my services.’’—Clinton Rogers Woodruff, Philadelphia, Pa., 
Secretary National Municipal League.-——‘'The cause is one which 
enlists my hearty sympathy. In a modest way, among the 1,200 boys 
and girls under my charge, I have tried to disseminate sound views 
concerning our civic institutions.”’—S. S. Parr, Superintendent of 
Schools, St. Cloud, Minn. 





Goop City GOVERNMENT.—No more important publication bearing 
specifically on this subject has appeared in recent times, if ever, than 
the volume containing the proceedings of the National Conference for 
Good City Government, which met in Philadelphia in January, 1894. 
The admirable program of this conference evidenced wise forethought, 
and the result is here presented in valuable papers and discussions 
relating to (1) the present condition of affairs in our larger cities; (2) 
the possible standard to which cities can attain; (3) the methods 
whereby can be evolved from the present conditions the highest 
municipal advancement. 

The chief papers were presented by such able speakers and writers as 
Moorfield Story, William G. Low, Franklin McVeagh, Charles J. 
Bonaparte, George Gluyas Mercer, Edmund Kelly, Leo 8. Rowe, Carl 
Schurz, Mrs. Mary E. Mumford, W,. Harris Roome, Washington 
Gladden, D.D., Edwin D. Mead, J. H. Ecob, D.D., Alfred Bishop 
Mason, W.8. Rainsford, D.D., and Charles Richardson. 

All evidence painstaking effort to contribute something really useful 
to the elucidation of problems whose serious character the speakers 
fully recognized. The value of this volume is greatly increased by the 
addition of historical notes concerning all existing municipal reform 
organizations in the United States, and a subject index of books, 
pamphlets, and periodicals containing matter of value relating to 
municipal reform. The edition of this most useful publication is 
limited, and those desiring copies should at once remit the price, $1.50, 
to Mr. C. R. Woodruff, 514 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 

Among members of the A. I. C. whose names appear among those 
actively interested in this Good Government Conference are Richard H. 
Dana, Gamaliel Bradford, Lyman Abbott, Richard T. Ely, Edward 
Everett Hale, Samuel B. Capen, W. S. Rainsford, D.D., W. D. 
Foulke, Horace E. Deming, Albert Shaw, L. A. Maynard, W. 8. 
Logan, F. W. Holls, W. 8. Ufford, Prof. George G. Wilson, Prof. J. 
W. Jenckes, Mrs. J. Ellen Foster, and Henry Randall Waite, repre- 
senting various cities; and Clinton Rogers Woodruff, secretary of 
the conference and compositor of this volume, George Gluyas Mercer, 
Charles A. Brinley, J. Levering Jones, Hampton E. Carson, James 
MacAllister, J.G. Rosengarter, Talcott Williams, and Philip C. Garrett, 
of Philadelphia. 
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THE LATE Hon. Rurus S. Frost.—One of the friends of the late 
Hon. Rufus 8. Frost of Boston, Mass., one of the original members of 
the A. I. C., sends a paragraph which appeared in a Boston journal at 
the time of his death: ‘‘ A few days ago the ‘stars and stripes’ hung 
at half-mast over the parochial school building in our city. A call of 
inquiry at the Catholic parsonage resulted in this answer: ‘This is 
the least we can do for so good a man as the late Hon. Rufus S. Frost.’ 
Such a testimony indicates the acquirement of Christ-like charity. 

Our most honored citizen left by his life a practical definition of 
the meaning of ‘ all ye are brethren.’ ”’ 

The writer then shows Mr. Frost in his various relations to his fel- 
low-men—as a man of the most winning Christian courtesy and toler- 
ation, as a philanthropist of the most*sensitive modesty, the finest 
generosity, as a Christian of intense spiritual buoyancy, the most 
tender spirituality and loyalty, and he could have added, as an ideal 
citizen. 





Crvit DAMAGE ActT.—In Johnson vs. Johnson, just decided by the 
Supreme Court of Michigan, the court—all the justices concurring— 
holds that a wife who has notified saloon keepers not to sell intoxica- 
ting liquors to her husband, can recover damages for injury to her 
means of support from one who sold her husband liquor during the 
first two days of an eighteen days’ debauch, notwithstanding the fact 
that other sellers furnished him with liquor during the other days. 
This is a righteous judgment, and will help to bring responsibility for 
human life-wrecking directly home to those who make this their 
business. It is to be hoped that the decision will be repeated in the 
interests of families in many states. 





PARTY BEFORE CouNTRY.—A senator in Congress recently made 
this declaration in a speech to the body: ‘‘ No matter at what sacri- 
fice to state interests, the paramount duty of every was to keep 
the party in power.’’ We omit the party designation because we do 
not write as a partisan, and it will do to insert either party name in the 
blank. The sentence expresses the thorough party spirit, the spirit in 
which mere politicians act, though we have never before seen it ex- 
pressed in such a shameful manner. Party before country! Sacrifice 
the interests of the country, but save the party and control the offices 
and the revenues! And yet it permeates the party organizations, and 
no man can be sustained by a party who will not yield to it. The 


church, too, is in danger from a similar party spirit.—Presbyterian 
Journal, 








WoMEN IN CoLLEGES.—In a recent article, Jeanette F. Walworth, 
member A. I. C., says: ‘A year or two ago a computation was made 
touching the number and relative prosperity of some of the great col- 
leges for women now dotting every hillside in the country from sea to 
sea. The computation showed that 60,000 women were receiving in- 
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struction of the highest description in such institutions as Vassar, 
Bryn Mawr, Smith, Wellesley, and some lesser educational centers. 
Ten thousand of this number were in colleges appropriated exclusively 
to the women. The other 50,000 were in colleges devoted to one cur- 
riculum for men and women alike.’”’ Here are 60,000 individuals who 
will have grand opportunities for the exercise of power as citizens, if not 
as voters. What efforts are being made in the colleges which they at- 
tend to especially qualify them for service in the cause of good citizen- 
ship? While suffrage for women waits to be realized, we earnestly 
invite its advocates to codperate with the Institute of Civics in pro- 
moting the special instruction which shall most fully equip this noble 
army of citizens for civic usefulness. 





YouNG CHRISTIANS AND Goop CITIZENSHIP.—Upon the heels of 
the Cleveland Convention, says The Presbyterian, comes a movement 
in Pittsburg to organize the young people of all Christian denomina- 
tions into a society to secure the better enforcement of laws. The ob- 
ject of the movement will be best understood from a paper that has been 
drawn up and circulated in the form of a pledge, something as follows : 

‘“We, whose names are undersigned, agree to stand by each other 
with moral and financial aid in the maintenance of good order and 
government for the highest possible welfare of the community at large. 
We favor and propose to secure the maintenance and enforcement of 
laws against Sunday liquor selling with all its attendant evils, and 
laws against Sunday theatricals and excursions, and all forms of 
Sunday traffic and labor that rob employees of their right to a day of 
rest, and that prove, in fact, an unjust and injurious competition to 
law-abiding citizens, and a temptation to many to become law-breakers 
like their unfair competitors. Wealso propose to secure the enforce- 
ment of all other good laws against such evils as obscene publications, 
disreputable houses, and whatever else is ensnaring and demoralizing 
to our youth, or degrading and corrupting to any part of our com- 
munity.”’ 

It is not the purpose of this society to interfere in any way with the 
regular officers of the law, but rather to assist those who are disposed 
to do their duty, and to seek the removal of those who are in sympathy 
with lawlessness. It will seek also to enlist in this work upon these 
broad Christian principles all who love law and order, both Protestant 
and Catholic. : 

This and like laudable organizations are among the hopeful signs of 
the times. Largest efficiency for such undertakings will follow pro- 
visions for the serious study of the things that make for good citizen- 
ship from the caucus to the polls, and beyond these, in the administra- 
tion of public affairs. In this, valuable aid will be extended to all such 
societies through the Extension Department of the A. I. C., which is 
referred to elsewhere. 





PATRIOTISM OF ROMANISTS.—The Hon. Bourke Cochran, member 
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of Congress from New York City, made an address at the recent open- 
ing of a Catholic school exhibit in that city, in which he warmly de- 
fended the loyalty of Catholics to the republic. In the course of his 
speech he is said to have turned to Archbishop Corrigan, and with im- 
passioned utterance declared that he would accept the teachings of the 
church from His Grace with the utmost reverence as befitted a son of 
the church. ‘' Butif the day should ever come’’—and here his voice 
rose until it echoed through the big hall, making the rafters ring— 
“but if the day should ever come when from a Catholic pulpit you 
utter one word hostile to the integrity of this government, I tell you that 
if such language falls from your lips it will be heretical. You will be 
false to the republic and false to the church that placed the consecrated 
oil upon your hands for the blessing of its children.’”’ A great burst of 
applause greeted these words, and no one took exceptions to them. 

PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION.—In a recent address on Propor- 
tional Representation, Dr. John R. Commons, of the University of 
Indiana and member of the A. I. C., says: ‘‘The two most important 
problems before the New York Constitutional Convention are the 
gerrymander and city government. The central failure in city govern- 
ment is the legislative branch. Hence in both problems it is repre- 
sentative government itself which is on trial. The essential failure in 
representative government is found in the method of electing repre- 
sentatives by districts. This method was originated by our ancestors 
to settle the problem of federation, to unite sections under a central 
government. But to-day the problems are not sectional, but organic. 
Diverse interests are not territorial, but class interests, based on social 
and economic questions. Classes, political opinions, need representa- 
tion more than sections. This is especially true of city government, 
where the ward system is irrational and results in the ward politician. 
Proportional representation consists, first, in abolishing the districts 
and electing representatives on a general ticket, then assigning to the 
different parties representatives in proportion to their numbers. In 
this way a majority is not necessary to elect, but every minority would 
berepresented. The Republicans suffer most from the gerrymander ; 
they would gain most by this reform. Furthermore, the party would 
not lose all representation when a split occurs, but each faction would 
get its share, and thus the party as a whole be correctly and fully rep- 
resented.’’ 

In presenting the other advantages of the plan, Prof. Commons said 
that abler and more experienced men would be elected. Small factions 
could not hold the balance of power, bribery would be ineffective, and 
the men chosen would be the leaders of the people, instead of tools of 
the machine or the lobby. ‘ The perfection of politics,’ he said, 
‘ will be secured when proportional voting is applied to primaries and 
conventions, for in this way the business and intelligent classes can 


get a showing, and thus be encouraged to attend their party pri- 
maries.”’ 
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INFLUENCE OF CHURCH POLITICS ON GOVERNMENT.—A valued con- 
temporary says that the influence in the United States of the Congre- 
gational polity in the churches upon civil government has never been 
fully recounted, while our democratic civil institutions are profoundly 
influencing the polity of the monarchical or hierarchical churches. If 
the statement is made, using the term ‘“Congregational’’ in its widest 
sense, it will stand. But Congregationalism, pure and simple, is 
limited in its influence upon political life mostly to New England, 
where the town government is distinctively Congregational or Demo- 
cratic, while in New York and the other states the form of local gov- 
ernment is as distinctively Presbyterian or Republican. The ‘ town- 
meeting’ is peculiar to New England, and is not known outside that 
sextet of states. And here we may say we doubtif the statement so 
often made that civil government in this country took its pattern from 
either Presbyterianism or Congregationalism—and the claim is made 
for each—can be substantiated. The seeds of these governmental 
methods were to be found in the various charters of the colonies, which 
were modified from time to. time.—Christian at Work. 





RACE CouRSE GAMBLING.—The sporting editor of the New York 
Times is authority for the statement that ‘racing is losing ground 
with influential men all over the world.’’ He adds: ‘The jockey 
clubs in this country may make vast profits this year, and possibly a 
few years longer, but in England, France, Australia, and the United 
States, the number of influential people who are asking earnestly, 
‘Why should open gambling on horses upon a huge scale be allowed 
any more than gambling in big lotteries?’ is growing larger every 
year.”’ . 





CRYSTALLIZATION OF A GRAND IpDEA.—In an editorial under the 
head of ‘ Civics,’’ the Boston Traveler says: ‘‘‘ Let. me give the 
watchword to a cause, and I care not who frames its platform,’ the 
saying might run. The ideas which have won in the world have been 
those which are capable of compression in some brief, quotable, shout- 
able, singable formula. ‘Taxation without representation,’ was the 
rallying ery of the revolutionary heroes. ‘Ours for us,’ is the neater 
motto of the Australian protectionists. 

‘‘A new word has been introduced into the vocabulary of current dis- 
cussion which we should like to see popularized as the crystallization 
of a grand idea. It must be evident to any one who comprehends the 
fullness of human nature that political economy, a soulless science, 
cannot bring salvation to the race. Even the most perfect set of laws 
could never administer themselves. Until society is thoroughly pene- 
trated with a moral ideal, it will continue to present the tragic con- 
trasts of happiness and misery, over which archfiends and archangels, 
if such beings be, now respectively gloat and sigh. 

“The American Institute of Civics is responsible for an admirable new 
word which expresses this long-felt need. A union of eminent citizens 
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to promote good citizenship, it is now in its ninth year, and includes 
in its membership Supreme Court judges, United States senators, and 
some of the most distinguished private personages in this country. 
Its watchword, ‘Civics,’ is defined by the present president as that 
‘body of knowledge, or science, which concerns itself with the inter- 
ests and reciprocal relations of the citizens and the state.’ 

‘‘Such a science is of vital interest to every man who possesses the 
privilege of the suffrage. Let the churches preach ethics, and the 
academies political economy. Some bridge between the two is needed, 
and civies, which is the ethics of political economy, seems to establish 
the connection worthily. Let us hear more of ‘ civics.’ ”’ 





CITIZENSHIP REFUSED TO JAPANESE.—The decision by Judge Coit 
of the United States Circuit Court that a native of Japan, for many 
years a resident in Boston, where he is successful in business and in- 
tends to remain as a merchant, cannot become a citizen of the United 
States because he is a Mongolian, is one that doubtless is as legal as it is 
deplorable and evil. We cannot help feeling that the judiciary of the 
United States might be about more creditable business than refusing 
citizenship to the fellow-countrymen of Neesima simply because they 
are not of the Caucasian or African stock. Yet so long as demagogues 
shape our national immigration and naturalization legislation no 
other alternative is left to the courts. Possibly this verdict, like the 
Dred Scott decision, may prove to be a boomerang and hasten the day 
when the tests for residence and citizenship in this country shall be 
based on the intelligence—native or acquired, industry, and moral 
character of the individual, and not be settled by his place of birth or 
the merits of his race as‘a whole. That this decision has made the 
Japanese in this country righteously indignant is not strange. That it 
will not assuage the strained situation in Japan is also certain. It is 
gratifying to see the promptness and spirit which Congressman 
Everett of Massachusetts has shown in introducing a bill in the House 
which, if passed, will make the decision of Judge Coit void.— The 
Congregationalist. 





To TEACH CITIZENSHIP.—The New York Tribune editorially com- 
ments on a proposition from the Texas State Teachers’ Association to 
the National Educational Association, that a course of instruction 
should embrace ‘‘not only a broader patriotism, but the rights and 
duties of citizenship, the rights of property, and the security and 
sacredness of human life,’’ as follows : 

‘There is no more urgent public need to-day than that for clear 
thought and rational doctrines on the subjects of civil government, 
social order, and public and private rights. And there is no more ap- 
propriate place for supplying that need, at least to the workers and 
voters of a few years hence, than in the public schools. These schools 
are not charitable institutions for giving people instruction for their 
private good, for which they could not afford to pay. They are a 
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branch of the government, established and maintained, primarily, for 
the good of the state. And whatever they may do in the direction of 
making good mechanics, merchants, lawyers, or preachers, their first 
business is to make good citizens. The resolutions of these level-headed 
Texan teachers are most earnestly to be commended to the National 
Educational Assuciation, and to every public school teacher and school 
board in the land.”’ 





CAMPAIGN FOR GooD CITIZENSHIP.—Just now this country is being 
aroused as never before upon the general subject of good citizenship. 
The movement started at the last international convention of the 
Young People’s Society of Christian Endeavor, and has been spreading 
throughout the country, now in the Endeavor Society and now in the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, until American citizens by the 
tens of thousands are studying the question of a good citizen’s duty. 
Political parties are a-tremble, and professional politicians are aghast. 

‘ ‘*Clean men and pure principles,’”’ is the war cry of those 
engaged in this campaign for good citizenship; and in it are 
Republicans, Democrats, Prohibitionists, Populists, and members of 
every other political party represented in this country, every man 
pledged to labor wholly within his own party, and there to demand 
that his party shall go before the country with a righteous platform 
and upright candidates, else that party shall suffer defeat at the hands 
of the moral voters in its own ranks. The moral element of this gov- 
ernment can rule, and if it does not itis largely the fault of moral men 
themselves. He is no true patriot who does not labor from the pri- 
maries to the polls for good men for office. The apathetic voter, who 
stayed at home when the primary convention was held in his district, 
and who was too busy to go to the polls on election day, has no right 
to complain if the lawless and immoral element in his party, that 
element which is always on hand on such occasions, shall put bad men 
in the offices and bad planks in the party’s platform. So the friends 
of good citizenship are pleading for godd men, religious men, to unite 
their strength in the interest of good government. To do this the best 
men must engage in politics to the extent of their votes and their in- 
fluence. It is idle to say that the politics of this country can be con- 
trolled by the saloon men and their friends in spite of the best that 
good men may do. That is to admit that God and the good do not con- 
stitute a majority. Whenever the might of right is exercised, the 
triumph of right will be announced through a purged civil govern- 
ment; and the demagogue, who is all things for office only, and the 
ward politician and his long line of evil companions, will be retired for 
regeneration. Noman is here urged to abandon his party. No man 
is advised to join any political party. No political party is attacked, 
and none lauded. The sole purpose of this column is to insist that 
every voter who reads it shall do his earnest best to get his party to do 
right ; and if he fails, then let him do right himself by scratching the 
unclean ticket and rebuking with his own honest ballot the dishonest 
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platform. The party lash should have no terrors for an upright 
citizen who has labored faithfully and vainly to induce his party to do 
its duty. The scoffs and scorn of the machine politician should not 
frighten a real man from the heroic resolve to serateh with holy hands 
the unholy ticket.—Cumberland Presbyterian. 





THE NEED OF THE Hour.—The New York World enforces the 
great importance of education in civics, in some serious and thoughtful 
words in connection with the newly appointed Labor Commission. 
‘¢Tts responsibility,” it says, ‘‘will be very great and the results of its 
inquiry should be fruitful of good to all interests. 

‘*But, as Mr. Carroll D. Wright pointed out in a World interview 
yesterday, its powers and functions are very narrowly restricted. It 
cannot even consider any question apart from the particular disturb- 
ance concerning which its appointment is called for. Its sole business 
is to inquire exhaustively about that, to report its conclusions as to the 
facts and their causes, and to make any suggestions it may deem wise 
concerning remedies for evils discovered. 

‘‘This is important work, but it does not by any means cover the 
whole of present governmental duty. The strike just ended is but one, 
though a conspicuous one, of many symptoms of popular unrest. 
Many calm thinkers regard these symptoms as indications of some- 
thing radically wrong and defective in the industrial, economic, and 
social system under which we live. 

‘* Part of this ignorance is due to the influx of naturalized foreigners, 
who now compose an important part of our working population and 
our citizenship as well. These aliens knew nothing of American 
law when they came, and our easy system of naturalization has not 
required them to learn anything about it since. But the ignorance 
does not stop at the line which divides the naturalized from the native 
citizen. There are thousands of men in whose veins not a drop of 
alien blood flows whose ideas of the American Constitution and the 
powers and limitations of the state and federal governments are of the 
haziest order. Some of these are intelligent enough to be newspaper 
editors, prosperous business men, teachers in our schools and colleges, 
clergymen in our pulpits—in short, many who essay to teach the pub- 
lic are themselves absolutely untaught in this important matter. 

‘The lesson of the disastrous strike which has just ended is, there- 
fore, most obvious. There must be a revival of education in American 
citizenship. It is not consistent to denounce even riotous strikers for 
the folly of ignorance when no proper provision has been made for 
their education in the thing they most need to understand. Our 
whole educational system, from the common school to the highest 
university in the land, is at fault in this respect, and if the collapsed 
Debs boycott shall have the effect to work a necessary revolution in 
this matter, it will have proved a blessing in disguise, after all.’’ 
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